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THE TRUE STORY OF THE VIRGINIA 
AND THE MONITOR 


THE ACCOUNT OF AN EYE WITNESS 


By Witu1am LL. B., M. D.* 
Late First Delaware Volunteer Infantry. 


With an introduction by 


Mitepce L. Bonuam, Jr., 
Professor of History in Hamilton College 


INTRODUCTION 


So many paths cross in Washington that the capital city 
might well be called the national cross-roads. Amongst those 
whose paths intercept there are Doctor William Tindall and 
Captain Henry Marmaduke, whilom enemies, now warm 
friends, inspired by the same love of truth, the same zeal for 
accuracy. One had worn the blue, the other the gray in the 
far off days of the Sixties of the last century. Inevitably they 


* We are greatly indebted to Dr. Tindall for permission to print his 
valuable paper and to Professor Bonham for the introduction and other 
favors. Dr. Tindall furnished the map and all the illustrations, except ; 
that from the old lithograph of the action and some portraits. Notes ; 
signed “Ed.” are by Professor Bonham. Two or three by the editor of 
this magazine are indicated. i 
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began to reminisce, of their respective “moving accidents by 
flood and field.” Soon they found that they had been opposed 
to each other at the time of the epoch-making clash of the iron- 
clads in Hampton Roads, in March, 1862. Whence this nar- 
rative. 

William Tindall is a native of Wilmington, Delaware, of good 
free-soil ancestry. Like his brothers and his cousins he took 
up arms to defend the Union, as a matter of course, serving in 
the First Delaware Volunteers. Like so many ambitious young 
men of both armies, with the return of peace he resumed his 
studies, and was graduated in medicine from Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1869. Some years later he took a law degree at the 
same institution. Shortly after graduation he became secre- 
tary to the mayor of the city of Washington, becoming secre- 
tary to the governor of the District of Columbia in 1871. From 
1874 to 1915 he was secretary of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 

Dr. Tindall is the author of a history of the city of Wash- 
ington, of the story of the frigate Alliance during the Revolu- 
tion, of many poems and a number of essays upon subjects of 
legal, historical, scientific and general interest. 

Henry H. Marmaduke is the son of Governor Meredith M. 
Marmaduke of Missouri and a brother of Major-General John 
S. Marmaduke, C. S. A., who like his father, later became a 
governor of Missouri. Henry entered Annapolis in 1859, re- 
signing in 1861, with many other cadets from the South, to 
offer his services to the Confederacy. His first assignment 
was to the gunboat McRae, at New Orleans. He participated 
in the fight with the Federal fleet in October, 1861, at the head 
of the passes to the mouths of the Mississippi river. After 
serving on the Calhoun in the actions about Cairo and Belmont, 
he was transferred to the Virginia (Merrimac) and took part in 
her battle with the Cumberland, during which he was twice 
wounded. Thereafter he saw a good deal of service, afloat and 
ashore, being captured at Sailor’s Creek on the retreat from 
Richmond, April 6, 1865. For several years after the war he 
was engaged in various business ventures, then entered the 
government service in the Treasury Department. The lure of 
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the sea proved too strong, and in 1901 he became captain of 
the cruiser Bogoté in the Columbian navy. He participated in 
several engagements during the suppression of the revolution 
then in progress. Returning to the United States he was em- 
ployed in the civil service until 1920. 

In his readings of the accepted version of the Virginia- 
Monitor battle, Dr. Tindall found them so incomplete, and 
many of them so interspersed with misrepresentations—both 
inadvertent and obviously intentional—that as a witness of the 
conflict, from its beginning to its end, he felt it to be his duty 
to make a full statement of his recollections of that event and 
of the facts which he could find recorded in authentic pub- 
lished accounts or obtain from persons who participated in or 
were observers of that action. 

While in this manner he became well informed respecting 
the circumstances of the Monitor’s participation in the battle, 
and her subsequent history, as well as those of her commanders, 
he was for a long time unable to get in touch with any mem- 
bers of the crew of the Virginia. Yet it was highly desirable, in 
fact essential, that he get light upon the occurrences on board 
the Virginia from some of her crew. Subsequently Dr. Tindall 
met Captain Marmaduke, who, as stated above, was a midship- 
man on the Virginia and the only surviving officer of its crew.f 
Later he met Col. James Morris Morgan, the author of that 
delightful book, “The Recollections of a Rebel Reefer”, from 
whom he obtained a number of interesting facts—included in 
his essay—concerning the record of the Virginia and her per- 
sonnel. 

Dr. Tindall was pleased to accept Colonel Morgan’s sugges- 
tion that the essay be submitted to the scrutiny of a specialist 
in history. At the further suggestion of that gentleman, whose 
friendship I have enjoyed for some years, Dr. Tindall re- 
quested me to give the study such verbal revision as my expe- 
rience in historical composition might suggest, and to write such 
an introduction as I deemed proper. Upon reading the manu- 
script, at once and of course, I perceived its value as a historical 


+ Captain Marmaduke is the only surviving officer, but three members 
of the crew are still living. They are Capt. John F. Higgons, Critten- 
den, Va.; Mr. Richard A. Curtis, Norfolk, Va., and Mr. T. E. Grubbs, 
Clifton Forge, Va. 
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document and gladly agreed to undertake this congenial task. 
To this end I entered upon a delightful correspondence with 
Messieurs Tindall, Marmaduke and Morgan. Varied as have 
been their careers and various as are their personalities, one 
common motive actuates all three: to help add accuracy to our 
historical literature and give credit where credit is due. 

Meanwhile Dr. Tindall showed his manuscript to Rear- 
Admiral Charles O’Neil, U. S. N. (Retired), who was master’s 
mate of the Cumberland during her fight with the Virginia, 
March 8, 1862. The following letter from the Admiral to Dr. 
Tindall is self-explanatory : 

Washington, February 3, 1922. 
My dear Dr. Tindall: 

I have read twice the first 35* pages of manuscript of your 
proposed monograph on the Cumberland-Merrimac engagement 
off Newport News, Va., on March 8, 1862, and the Monitor- 
Merrimac engagement of the following day, and thank you very 
much for according me the privilege of doing so. 

Your account of both, coincides as to facts, with my personal 
knowledge and recollection of those stirring events. 

The relative positions of the vessels as shown on the chart 
attached to your manuscript also accord with my recollection 
and knowledge. 

I think your proposed monograph is not only most interesting, 
but is historically correct. 

I have made.a few notes of minor details which may interest 
you, and will enclose them with your manuscript. 


Dr. Tindall has added much of value and interest to his essay 
by the charts, pictures and diagrams he has selected to illustrate 
it. He quotes from a letter of the builder of the Monitor to 
the assistant-secretary of the navy, Gustavus Fox. It seems 
to me that this letter, (hitherto unpublished, I believe), should 
be quoted in full. For the following copy of it I am indebted 
to Colonel Morgan. 

New York, Nov. 24th, 1874. 
My dear Sir: 
I am quite at a loss to understand why you have opened a 
fresh discussion about the Monitor and the Merrimack (sic) 


*The Ms. contained about 75 pages. The thirty-fifth carried the 
narrative through Capt. Van Brunt’s account of the Monitor’s aband- 
oning the Minnesota—that is, through the actual conflicts of both days 
of the battle. (Ed.) 
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so happily disposed of by several patriotic writers to the country 
—I may say to the satisfaction of the whole world. 

No one knows better than yourself the shortcomings of that 
fight, ended at the moment when the crew had become well 
trained and the machinery got in good working order. 

Why? Because you had a miserable executive officer, who in 
place of jumping into the pilot house when Worden was blinded, 


ran away with his impregnable vessel. The displacement of the. 


top plate of the pilot house which I had designed principally to 
keep out spray in bad weather, was really an advantage, by al- 
lowing fresh air to enter the cramped iron walled cabin—cer- 
tainly that displacement offered no excuse for discontinuing the 
fight, the revolving turret and the good steering qualities of the 
Monitor rendering it unnecessary to fire over the pilot house. 

Regarding the rebel statement before me I can only say that 
if published it will only tarnish the luster of your naval admin- 
istration, and amaze our people who have been told that the 
Merrimack was a terrible ship, which but for the Monitor would 
have sunk the Union fleet and burnt the Atlantic cities. In 
fact that the Monitor had saved the country. 

Need I say that Jones’ statement will be published in the pro- 
fessional journals of all civilized countries and call forth sneers 
and indignation from a legion of Monitor opponents. Poor 
Count Platen and Adlerspanes, the criticism and blame that will 
now be heaped upon them by the present kings party will be 
insupportable. How the changes will be wrung (sic) on the 
statement of the Merrimack’s commanding officer, that the Cum- 
berland could have sunk his vessel (admitted to be unseaworthy, 
the hull being covered by only one inch of plating) yet the 
Monitor was unable to inflict any damage; not a man on board 
the Merrimack wounded or killed. But the unarmored Cum- 
berland destroyed two guns, wounding and killing several of 
the Merrimack’s crew. 

Yet the Monitor when challenged to come out “hugged the 
shore under the guns of the Fort.” Counter statements, even 
if believed, would never be published. 

But I have said enough. Should the rebel statement be pub- 
lished, its effect will be more damaging than probably any 
incident of my life. 

Please find your several documents. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) John Ericsson. 


P. S. The original written under strong emotion, being nearly 
unintelligible, I forward the copy. 

Yours, J. Ericsson. 
Capt. G. V. Fox, Boston. 
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The significance of this letter will be more evident when the 
reader has digested Dr. Tindall’s calm and judicious analysis 
of the tactics of the battle. Ericsson’s “strong emotion” is 
clearly responsible for the statement “even if believed, would 
never be published.” Undoubtedly he meant to say “even if 
published, would never be believed.” 

It is clear that an account concurred in by a Union naval 
officer, a Confederate naval officer, participants in the fight, 
and a Union soldier who witnessed it, deserves the serious con- 
sideration of all students and writers of naval history, especially 
since this account traverses the accepted version in several im- 
portant particulars. 

It is only fair to say that while Dr. Tindall has extenuated 
naught, he has set down nothing in malice. He has no desire 
to do any injustice to anyone, living nor dead, and particularly 
is anxious to avoid the appearance of reviving any discussion 
that would discredit a brave officer. He has constantly, how- 
ever, shown his desire to write the truth, as he sees it. Em- 
phatically has he urged me to soften any statement that seemed 
too strong, to omit any passage that seemed harsh. My changes, 
however, have mainly been in the interest of clearness, and I 
have preferred to let the narrative stand practically as it came 
from his hand, deeming this wisest in the interest of historical 
accuracy. Admiral O’Neil’s comments, or their gist, have been 
incorporated in the footnotes. 


Mittepce L. JR. 


DR. TINDALL’S NARRATIVE 


“IT know not where His islands lift their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift beyond His love and care.” 


Whenever I recall the events associated with the conflicts be- 
tween the Confederate and Union naval vessels in Hampton 
Roads in the Spring of 1862, I am reminded of the foregoing 
lines of our Quaker Poet which fitly describe the western border 
of that beautiful harbor as it appeared to me when my youthful 
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ADMIRAL FRANKLIN BUCHANAN. 


Courtesy of the Century Magazine. 


ComMMoporRE JOSIAH TATNALL. 
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sea-sick eyes first saw it in the early morning of October 21, 
1861, from the upper deck of the steamboat Georgianna which 
was carrying to that vicinity from Baltimore, the First Regi- 
ment of Delaware Volunteer Infantry in Company G of which 
I was a seventeen year old member. 

The stretch of shore from Hampton Creek to within a few 
hundred yards of Newport News Point and occasionally from 
Sewell’s Point to Cape Henry was fringed with a forest of 
graceful Virginia pines whose tall clear trunks were crowned 
by tufted tops, and picturesquely bounded the vista with a dis- 
tinctly tropical effect. Grim old Fortress Monroe loomed por- 
tentously to the right, and the imagination could revel without 
limit over the ocean expanse which opened on the left through 
the thirteen mile strait between Cape Henry and Cape Charles 
at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 

It was in that romantic vicinity that a makeshift iron- 
protected naval device of the Southern Confederacy pronounced 
the doom of wooden war ships and came out of a series of con- 
tests with the most powerfully armed wooden vessels of the 
United States Navy of that day and a much more efficient iron- 
clad opponent, with credit to its designers and constructors 
and conspicuous honor to those who risked their lives in it in 
conducting the hazardous experiments which those contests in- 
volved. 

In the early afternoon of March 8, 1862, the North was 
startled by the publication of the following telegrams from 
Brigadier General Joseph K. F. Mansfield who then com- 
manded the Federal troops at Newport News where the James 
River debouches into Hampton Roads, to Major General John 
E. Wool who at that time commanded the post of Fortress 
Monroe and the Federal forces in its vicinity :— 


“Newport News, March 8, 1862. 

The Merrimack is being towed down by two steamers past 
Craney Island toward Sewall’s Point, so reported to me from 
the Cumberland.” 

Later: “The Merrimac is close at hand.” 

Later: “The Merrimac is engaging the Cumberland at close 
quarters.” 
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The anxiety of the Chief Command of the Federal forces at 
Fortress Monroe can be read between the lines of the last dis- 
patch of the day by General Wool, to Secretary of War Edwin 
M. Stanton, as follows: 


“Fort Monroe, Va., March 8, 1862. 

The Merrimack came down from Norfolk today, and about 
two o'clock attacked the Cumberland and Congress—She sunk 
the Cumberland, and the Congress surrendered. The Minnesota 
is aground and attacked by the Jamestown, Yorktown and Merri- 
mack, The St. Lawrence just arrived and going to assist. 
Probably both will be taken. This is the opinion of Captain 
Marston and his officers. The Roanoke is under our guns. 

It is thought the Merrimack, Jamestown and Yorktown will 
pass the fort (Fort Monroe) tonight.” 


The only rift in that cloud of dismay occurred after dark 
when General Wool telegraphed about 8. P. M.: 


“The Merrimack has gone back to Craney Island”; 


and when a short time later in the forenight, Lieutenant Com- 
mander John L. Worden, commanding the U. S. S. Monitor, 
wired to the Secretary of the Navy, 


“Hampton Roads, March 8, 1862: Sir: I have the honor to 
report that I arrived at this anchorage at nine o'clock this eve- 
ning, and am ordered to proceed immediately to the assistance of 
the Minnesota aground near Newport News.” 


The degree of consternation at the achievement of the Vir- 
ginia, and of apprehension lest further disaster would result 
from her prowess if she should escape from Hampton Roads 
and extend her depredations to northern seacoast cities, ap- 
pears in the feverish dispatches between the authorities at 
Washington and those in command at Fortress Monroe and 
Hampton Roads and in the appeals that no effort nor expense 
be spared to pen the terrifying engine of destruction in the 
Elizabeth River. 

The inconclusive result of the Virginia-Monitor contest on 
the oth did not entirely abate that anxiety. The Secretary of 
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the Navy wrote Flag Officer L. M. Goldsborough, who was then 
at Hampton Roads, on March 15, 1862: 


“The recent calamities at Hampton Roads by the armored 
steamer Merrimac, which made its appearance in those waters 
on the 8th and oth instant * * * have caused alarm through- 
the country. Is it not now possible to sink vessels in the narrow 
channel or strait in Elizabeth River, through which the Merri- 
mack passes, so as to prevent her egress?” * * * 

“There is a degree of apprehension in regard to the steamer 
Merrimack which it is difficult to allay. If it is possible to place 
obstruction, by sinking vessels in the narrow channel of Elizabeth 
River, so as to prevent her coming out, it is desirable that it 
should be done at any cost. Such I know to be the wish of the 
President as well as of the Department, and a large Committee 
of highly respectable gentlemen from the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, at the head of whom was Mayor 
Opdyke, have just called upon me to urge that vessels might be 
forthwith sunk in the channel * * * as that is the only cer- 
tain means of guarding against the formidable vessel. * * * 
except by capturing Norfolk.” 


The telegraph wires were busy during the ninth of March, 
with messages from and to Captain John A. Dahlgren, Com- 
mandant of the Washington Navy Yard, concerning the feas- 
ibility of the Virginia’s ascension of the Potomac River to 
Washington and the most effective means of preventiug such a 
catastrophe by obstructing the channel of the river and erect- 
ing batteries along its shore. Also with suggestions and appeals 
to and advice from others in command respecting measures of 
defense against her, in phrases that betokened the most exag- 
gerated apprehension of danger from the supposed Confederate 
miracle. 

Sixteen canal boats loaded with stone were sent down the 
Potomac River from Washington City during that day and 
night to be sunk in the channel of that River, “if necessary”. 


CONTESTANTS 


Captain Franklin Buchanan,* who was in command of the 


* Franklin Buchanan, the organizer of the U. S. Naval Academy, re- 
signed from the U. S. Navy in 1861, expecting his state, Maryland, to 
secede. He became Admiral of the Confederate Navy, and after the 
war served as a college president (Ed.) 
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Confederate Squadron at Norfolk, Virginia, on the 8th of 
March, states in his report of the battle of that day which he 
made to the Confederate Secretary of the Navy on the 27th 
of that month, that the James River Squadron which he com- 
manded was composed of the Steamer Virginia carrying ten 
guns, the side wheel steamer Patrick Henry, 12 guns; the 
Steamer Jamestown, 2 guns; and the gunboats Teaser, Beau- 
fort and Raleigh, carrying one gun each. 

In this narrative I shall refer to the Confederate iron clad 
as the “Virginia’, except where her name occurs in quotations 
from reports or other writings, as that was the name given to 
her by the Confederate authorities when they remodeled her. 


THE VIRGINIA 


The hull of the steam frigate Merrimac, which afterwazd 
was transferred into the Confederate iron clad Virginia, was 
built of wood at Boston, Massachusetts and was launched June 
14, 1855. It was 275 feet long and 38 feet 6 inches beam. 
She was completed in February 1856, and when ready for sea 
drew twenty-two feet eleven inches forward and twenty-four 
feet three inches aft. She cost $685,842. She then carried 
forty guns. Her engines and screw propeller were constructed 
at Cold Springs, New York. She was first placed in commis- 
sion as a frigate of the Navy of the United States on February 
20, 1856. At that time she was sparred with three masts and 
bow-sprit; square rigged on each mast, and armed with sixty 
guns. She was regarded as representing the best features of 
warship design and construction then afloat; and in 1856 was 
sent on a sort of exhibition cruises for four years. She was 
put out of commission at the Portsmouth Navy Yard in Vir- 
ginia on February 16, 1860. 

While the question whether the State of Virginia should se- 
cede from the Federal Union was pending in the convention 
of that State at Richmond in the early part of 1861, the Merri- 
mac was stationed in the harbor of Portsmouth in that State 
under orders to proceed to Philadelphia, and steam had been 
raised on her boilers to give those orders effect; but lest her 
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removal from Norfolk might be regarded as implying a doubt 
of the fealty of Virginia to the Union and thus further the 
disunion sentiment in that state’s convention in which there was 
a majority of Union delegates, fires were hauled and the frigate 
remained at Portsmouth. Yet on April 15, 1861, in disregard 
of that conciliatory policy, the seacocks of the Merrimac were 
opened by orders from the Federal commander there, and she 
was sunk leaving her gun-deck slightly above the surface of the 
harbor. 

It is significant or a least noteworthy, respecting the influence 
of that act, that two days afterward the Virginia Convention 
passed an ordinance of secession, which was later ratified by a 
popular vote of 128,884 to 32,134, and, in accordance with the 
designs and hopes of the leaders of the secession movement, 
transformed that State into a buffer-battle ground for the Con- 
federate Cause. 

When the Portsmouth Navy Yard was abandoned and burned 
by the Federal authorities on the 20th of that month, the upper 
part of the Merrimac and the line of battleships, Pennsylvania, 
120 guns; Columbus, Delaware and New York of 74 guns, 
each; the frigates United States, Columbia and Raritan of 50 
guns each; the sloops Plymouth and Germantown of 22 guns 
each, and the brig Dolphin of 4 guns, were burned. 

The hull machinery and armament of the Merrimac were, 
by taeir submersion, preserved substantially intact. On the 
30th of the foliowing May that hull was raised by the Baker 
Wrecking Company and later converted into an iron-clad float- 
ing battery according to plans prepared by and under the super- 
vision of a Board consisting of Naval Constructor John L. 
Porter, Chief Engineer William P. Williamson and Lieuten- 
ant John M. Brooke, pursuant to an order of the Confederate 
Secretary of the Navy, dated July 11, 1861. Her battery was 
selected by Lieutenant Catesby ap R. Jones. After her re- 
construction she was named Virginia, by the Confederate au- 
thorities. 

The Merrimac after her transformation into an iron-clad 
floating battery was two hundred and sixty-two feet nine inches 
long. The sides of the ironclad superstructure, which was 170 
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feet long at its base, were at an angle of approximately thirty- 
six degrees, and both of its ends were horizontally rounded. 
The roof or upper deck of the superstructure was an iron grat- 
ing two inches thick in which were three hatchways closed by 
pivoted shutters. A conical pilot house of cast iron the walls 
of which were twelve inches thick with four holes in each for 
observation purposes, was erected on each end of the roof. 

The sides of the superstructure were composed of heart pine 
twenty inches square covered with a layer of four inches of 
oak. They did not project beyond the edge of the hull. On the 
outside of that backing two layers of wrought iron plates were 
laid, each plate being two inches thick and from seven to eight 
inches wide which were fastened with 1-3/8 inch bolts with 
countersunk heads on the outside and secured by nuts and 
washers on the inside. The inside layer of iron plates was laid 
horizontally, and the outside layer placed vertically. The plates 
were rolled out of railroad rails at the Tredegar Iron Works in 
Richmond, Virginia. The lower edge of the superstructure was 
about two feet below the surface of the water when the ship 
was prepared for action. The outside of the hull to a distance 
of three feet six inches below its junction with the superstruc- 
ture was covered with iron two inches thick except for the 
stretch forward of the superstructure. The superstructure was 
7 feet high in the clear. 

Her first ram was a cast iron wedge-shaped projection weigh- 
ing fifteen hundred pounds attached to her stem, and projected 
four feet beyond her stem below the water line. The material 
of which this ram was constructed and its insecure attachment 
to the ship had much to do with the outcome of the fight on the 
8th and perhaps with that of the 9th of March. 

Her armament consisted of two seven-inch steel-banded 
Brooke rifles mounted on pivots,—one at the bow and one at 
the stern;—one 6.4 inch rifle of the same pattern and three 
nine inch smooth bore Dahlgren guns on each broadside. 

Her forward port broadside g-inch gun was nearest one of 
the two furnaces and was accordingly the gun which was used 
to fire hot shot. 

Her superstructure was pierced with fourteen portholes 
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slightly elliptical in form with the long axis vertical to permit 
the elevation and depression of the muzzles of the guns. Four 
of them were on each side, and three on each end. The end 
ports were arranged one in the middle and one at each curve 
to give the pivot rifles at the bow and stern the broadest sweep 
of range practicable. She was the most formidably armed 
vessel then afloat, her two seven inch Brooke rifles outranging 
any gun then on any other ship. These rifles were old smooth- 
bore guns which had been rifled and wrought iron bands three 
inches thick shrunk over the chambers according to designs by 
Lieutenant Brooke. In her conflicts of the 8th and 9th of March 
these rifles were not provided with solid shot. Later in that 
month solid wrought iron projectiles were made for those guns, 
and had been tested upon an experimental target composed of 
plates corresponding with the Monitor’s armor, leaving, as the 
Confederate Secretary of the Navy stated in his letter of the 
25th of March, 1862, “little doubt that the shot from your 
seven inch guns, bow and stern, will penetrate the Monitor’s 
shield.” 

In her actions on the 8th and 9th of March her end ports, 
only, were furnished with shields or shutters of wrought iron. 
These shields were four inches thick. The one on the bow 
end was hit by two shots from the Cumberland and deeply in- 
dented and doubtless saved the bow rifle and its gun crew from 
material injury. When she appeared in Hampton Roads on the 
8th and gth of the following May, she was equipped with 
shields on all of her ports. The rudder and propeller were 
unprotected other than by their submersion. When she was in 
fighting trim the deck outside of the superstructure was slightly 
awash. 

Her engines were unreliable and at their best could not drive 
her more than six or seven miles an hour. She had one smoke 
stack, very large in diameter to provide for adequate draft 
purposes when injured by penetrations of adversary shots. It 
took her from 30 to 40 minutes to turn around. In battle trim 
she drew about 23 feet. Her crew including thirty naval offi- 
cers and many volunteers from the Confederate army, num- 
bered 350. 
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The officers of the Virginiat in the engagements on the 8th 
and oth of March, 1862, were: 

Franklin Buchanan, C. S. N. Flag Officer, commanding. 

Catesby ap R. Jones, Lieutenant, Executive Officer. 

Lieutenant Simms, C. S. N. 

Lieutenant Hunter Davidson, C. S. N. 

Lieutenant John Taylor Wood, C. S. N. 

Lieutenant J. R. Eggleston, C. S. N. 

Lieutenant W. R. Butt, C. S. N. 

Captain Thom, Marine Officer, C. S. N. 

Paymaster James A. Semple, C. S. N. 


tIn the History of Norfolk County, by Col. W. H. Stewart, p. 97, 
the following list of the officers of the Virginia is given: 

Commodore Franklin Buchanan, of Maryland. 

Lieutenant Catesby Ap. R. Jones, Virginia. 

Lieutenant Charles C. Simms, Virginia. 

Lieutenant Robert D. Minor, Virginia. 

Lieutenant Hunter Davidson, Virginia. 

Lieutenant John Taylor Wood, Louisiana. 

Lieutenant J. R. Eggleston, Mississippi. 

Lieutenant Walter R. Butt, Virginia. 

Midshipman R. C. Foute [Foote?], Tennessee. 

Midshipman H. H. Marmaduke, Missouri. 

Midshipman H. B. Littlepage, Virginia. 

Midshipman ‘W. J. Craig, Kentucky. 

Midshipman }. C. Long, Tennessee. 

Midshipman L. M. Roots [Rootes?], Virginia. 

Paymaster, James Semple, Virginia. 

Surgeon, D. B. Phillips, Virginia. 

Assistant Surgeon, A. S. Garnett, Virginia. 

Captain of Marines, R. T. Thom, Alabama. 

Chief Engineer, H. Ashton Ramsey, Virginia. 

Assistant Engineer, John W. Tynan, Virginia. 

Assistant Engineer, Louden Campbell, Virginia. 

Assistant Engineer, Benjamin Herring, North Carolina. 

Assistant Engineer, E. V. White, Georgia. 

Assistant Engineer, E. A. Jack, Virginia. 

Assistant Engineer, Robert Wright, Virginia. 

Boatswain, Charles H. Hasker. 

Gunner, Hugh Lindsay. 

Clerk, Arthur Sinclair, Jr. 

Volunteer Aid, Douglas F. Forrest. 

Captain, Thomas Kevill, United Artillery. 

Pilot, William Parrish [Acting Master]. 

Pilot, William Clarke. 

Pilot, Hezekiah Williams. 

Pilot, George Wright. 

Sergeant Tabb, Signal Corps. 

Admiral Buchanan also named in his report Gunner Oliver and Pilot 
Cunningham, who are not included in the list above. “Captain” Kevill 
was probably serving as Gun Captain—(Ed., V. M. H. & B.) 
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1e 8th Surgeon D. B. Phillips, C. S. N. 4 
Assistant Surgeon Garnett, C. S. N. q 

ig. Midshipmen—Foute, Marmaduke, Craig, Littlepage, and q 
Long. q 

The Patrick Henry was the only other boat of the Confed- ] 

erate squadron of sufficient importance to describe. She was a q 


very fast graceful side-wheeled ocean-going steamer of fourteen 
hundred tons burden, originally named the Yorktown, that hap- 
pened to be in the James River when war was declared, and 
was commandeered by the State of Virginia and converted into 
a man-of-war. She was not armored and was especially vul- 
—— nerable to enemy shot. 

P. 97, Her battry consisted of two 32-pounder rifles, three 8-inch 
smooth bores, and one 10-inch smooth bore. She carried a crew 
of one hundred and fifty. 

The war vessels of the United States at Hampton Roads and 
available for combat on March 8th when the Virginia first ap- 
peared there that day, were the sailing sloop of war Cumberland ; 
the sailing frigate Congress ; and the steam screw frigates Min- 
nesota and Roanoke, both of which were equipped with both 
steam and sail power. At 5:30 in the afternoon the sailing 
frigate St. Lawrence came into Hampton Roads. At nine 
o’clock in the evening the Monitor also arrived but too late to 
take part in the fight of the day. 


Tue Monitor 


The Monitor was an invention of John Ericsson.* Its distin- 


* There is another name that should be associated with Ericsson; 
that of Theodore R. Timby, inventor of the revolving gun turret. 
Timby failed in life to win recognition from the Government, and it 
is not surprising that his name is comparatively unknown to Americans 
of the present day and age. : 

Born in Dover, Dutchess County, New York, in 1822, Timby died ; 
in Brooklyn so late as 1909. In his youth he invented a floating dry . 


dock, and a device for raising sunken vessels. Other inventions credited 
to him are the American turbine wheel, the first portable barometer, 
and a process for printing terrestial globes in colors. 

In 1841, when Timby was but nineteen, the idea of a revolving battery 
was suggested to him by the sight of Castle William, the round brick 
fort on Governor’s Island, in New York harbor. He went to Wash- 
ington, where he attempted to interest government officials in the idea 
of a circular iron structure to be operated as a revolving battery. He 
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guishing features were a revolving circular iron turret in which 
the guns were operated, and an iron protected deck which over- 
hung the hull to protect the rudder, the propeller and the hull. 

She was launched at Greenpoint, Long Island, on January 
30, 1862. She first went to sea on the 6th of the following 
March, in command of Lieutenant John L. Worden, United 
States Navy. 

Ericsson on September 26, 1854, submitted plans for a vessel 
embodying the essential features of the Monitor with a turret 
16 feet in diameter and 6 inches thick, to the Emperor Napoleon 
III of France; but he like the First Napoleon, who with similar 
restricted vision contemptuously rejected a revolutionary de- 
vice which was submitted to him by Robert Fulton, failed to 
realize the inestimable value of the innovation. He acknowledged 
Ericsson’s letter but did not accept his design. 

The name was derived from the Latin verb “Monere” to 
warn ;* and was given to the vessel by Ericsson to warn the 
World that the United States was prepared to maintain its 
naval prestige. 

Its dimension, construction and equipment were as follows: 

Extreme length—172 feet. 

Extreme breadth—41 feet 6 inches. 

Depth of hold—11 feet 4 inches. 

Draught of water—10 feet 6 inches. 

Inside diameter of turret—z2o feet. 

Height of turret—o feet. 

Thickness of turret—8 inches (composed of eight layers of 


submitted an ivory model of his invention to Senator J. C. Calhoun. 
Bureaucratic circles were not interested in the young man’s invention. 
He did not patent it, therefore; but in 1843 he filed an application; and 
that same year President Tyler examined a model of Timby’s device 
on exhibition at the New York City Hall. Timby’s application covered 
the principle of a revolving tower, placed on land or water, for offensive 
or defensive warfare. During the Civil War the idea became available 
in an unexpected manner. For the Monitor, as Ericsson named it, 
Theodore Timby’s idea of an armored revolving tower was used, and 
a royalty of $5,000 paid him. Similar royalties were paid to him for 
use of the turret principle in the Pacific and the Dictctor. Records 
show that Timby was finally granted a patent on his device in 1862, 
and for an improved battery tower. 

*C. E., the latin noun Monitor, one who reminds or warns.—(Ed.) 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION THROUGH TURRET OF ORIGINAL MONITOR. 
LONGITUDINAL ELEVATION SHOWING SECTION Forward oF MONITOR. 
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one-inch rolled wrought-iron plates, with broken joints, bolted 
together ). 

Thickness of side-armor of deck-overhang—5 inches. 

Thickness of plating on top of deck—1 inch. 

Diameter of propeller—g feet. 

Diameter of steam-cylinders (two)—36 inches. 

Length of stroke—2 feet 2 inches. 

Displacement—1,255 tons. 

Armament—two 11-inch shell guns, each 15,668 Ibs. 

The port holes were protected by iron pendulums suspended 
from above and drawn aside and closed by ropes and pulleys. 
The pilot house was square. Each side of it consisted of four 
wrought-iron logs twelve inches high and nine inches thick, 
bolted through vertically and fastened to the deck beams with 
nuts below deck, with one-fourth inch space between the logs 
for outlook purposes. 

Alban C. Stimers, her Chief Engineer during her trip from 
New York to Hampton Roads, says respecting her seaworth- 
iness : 

“After a stormy passage which proves us to be the finest 
seaboat I was ever in, * * * We were not well prepared by 
calking (around the turret) for a gale of wind when we left 
New York, and moreover our wind pipes (ventilators) were not 
high enough * * * Aside from these defects, I consider the 
form and strength of the vessel equal to any weather I ever 
saw at sea.” 


The port holes were made by boring two circular holes one 
of them above the other, and then boring out the remaining 
projection by the same drill, leaving the marks of three holes. 

Her personnel consisted of twelve officers and a crew of 45 
experienced seamen from the Frigate Sabine and the receiving 
ship North Carolina then stationed at New York. In addition 
thereto, Mr. A. C. Stimers who had been an inspector of her 
construction at New York, joined her there as a volunteer 
engineer, and Samuel Howard joined her at Hampton Roads 
as a volunteer pilot. 

When the Monitor arrived at Fort Monroe, twenty Baltimore 
pilots who were asked to pilot her to Newport News refused the 
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employment on the ground that they did not know the channel, 
but Acting Master Samuel Howard of the bark Amanda which 
was anchored nearby, volunteered his services and piloted the 
Monitor to the Minnesota, and served as her pilot during the 
fight with the Virginia on the next day. 

The principal officers of the Monitor were: John L. Worden, 
Captain; Dana S. Green, Lieutenant; A. C. Stimers, Chief 
Engineer; Isaac Newton, First Assistant Engineer; W. F. 
Keeler, Acting Paymaster; Daniel Toffey, Captain’s Clerk; 
Peter Williams, Quartermaster, and Samuel Howard, Acting 
Master. 

The armament of the Minnesota consisted entirely of smooth 
bore guns. Her broadside armament comprised forty-two guns, 
twenty-eight of which were nine-inch, and fourteen were eight- 
inch bore. She had also one ten-inch smooth-bore pivot gun 
on the forecastle; one twenty-four pounder and one twelve- 
pounder howitzer. Her commander was Captain G. J. Van 
Brunt. 

The Cumberland carried twenty-two nine-inch smooth bores 
on her main deck, which were provided with solid shot; and 
upon her spar deck, a ten-inch pivoted smooth bore forward, 
with a pivoted six-inch rifle aft. She was manned by 299 sail- 
ors, 33 marines, and three soldiers from Camp Butler who were 
visiting friends on the ship and volunteered to remain for the 
fight. One of these volunteers was killed. This ship was built 
at the Boston navy yard in 1842. She was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant George U. Morris, during the battle. Since the Con- 
gress, the Roanoke, and the St. Lawrence were substantially 
alike in armament, it is enough to say that the Congress carried 
one ten-inch pivot, ten eight-inch and forty thirty-two pounders 
in broadside, all smooth bores. She was under the command 
of Captain Joseph Smith until he was killed, when Captain 
William Smith assumed command. Captain John Marston 
commanded the Roanoke; Captain H. Y. Purviance the St. 
Lawrence. 

Paymaster McKean Buchanan who was on the Congress was 
a brother of the Commander of the Virginia. The participation 
in the action of the Roanoke and St. Lawrence was inconsider- 
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able as the exchange of shots between them and the Sewell’s 
Point batteries, as well as between the St. Lawrence and the 
Virginia, conduced not at all to the outcome of the battle. 

A spherical shell weighing 7214 pounds was thrown by the 
nine-inch guns, and a solid shot of 90 pounds, with a powder 
charge of ten pounds. For the ten-inch gun, the spherical shell 
weighed 103 pounds, the solid shot, 124, propelled by a powder 
charge of 12% pounds. The 11-inch guns threw a spherical 
shell of 135 pounds and a spherical solid shot of 166 pounds, 
with a regulation powder charge of 15 pounds. The charge for 
the 11-inch gun was more than doubled, subsequent to the battle 
of March oth. 

The Virginia’s seven-inch rifles threw an elongated shell of 
about 80 pounds. 


Tue Batties or Marcu &ru. 


At eleven o’clock on the beautiful morning of March 8th the 
Virginia accompanied by the Raleigh and Beaufort, left the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard and steamed down the Elizabeth River into 
Hampton Roads toward the frigate Congress and the sloop of 
war Cumberland both of which were then anchored at the 
mouth of the James River off Newport News. As the Virginia 
approached the Federal ships, her Commander, Captain Buch- 
anan, assembled the crew around him on the gun deck and re- 
minded them that the opportunity to meet the enemy, which 
they had long expected, had arrived and exhorted them to do 
their duty. He had taken advantage of the absence of wind 
that would have enabled the Cumberland and Congress to ma- 
noeuver during the action. 

No better description of the initial incidents of the first ap- 
pearance of the Virginia, and of the ships that went from Fort- 
ress Monroe to the assistance of the Cumberland and Congress, 
has been written, except as to the stage of the tide which then 
had not begun to ebb at Newport News, than is contained in 
the following extract from the report of Commander Gautier 
of the French War Ship Gassendi which was then anchored in 
Hampton Roads about halfway between Newport News and 
Fortress Monroe: 
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“A light breeze from the north Northwest, very fine weather, 
slight ebb tide. About 12:40 a mass, having the appearance of a 
barrack roof, surmounted by a large funnel, appeared at the 
entrance of Elizabeth River, a little inside of Sewall’s Point. 
Everyone recognized the Merrimack immediately, which, ac- 
companied by two gunboats, the Beaufort and the Raleigh, ad- 
vanced slowly toward the channel of Hampton Roads. After 
several evolutions, executed doubtless to assure herself of the 
good working of her machinery, the Merrimack seemed for an 
instant to turn back toward Norfolk; but in a short time after 
she boldly started on her course at an apparent speed of six 
knots, standing for the Federal frigates Cumberland and Con- 
gress, anchored at the entrance of James River. The two gun- 
boats remained at the entrance of Elizabeth River to watch the 
movements of the Federal vessels anchored off Fortress Monroe. 
ee 

The Federal naval force at the anchorage consisted of the 
screw frigate Minnesota, for more than a month cleared for 
action, with steam up; of the screw frigate Roanoke, also cleared 
fer action, but which an inexplicable negligence had allowed to 
remain for four months with her main shaft broken, and which 
tried to deceive the enemy by a useless blowing off of steam; of 
the sailing frigate St. Lawrence, which had arrived the day 
before to replace the Cumberland at Newport News, and which 
had anchored at quite a distance outside; of two three masted 
ships, each armed with six cannons. 

Not one of these vessels appeared to notice the arrival of their 
formidable enemy in the Roads, and it was more than a quarter 
of an hour after her appearance that a shot fired by one of the 
gunboats announced that she was in sight. 

At about 1:30 the Minnesota hoisted her jib and started at 
moderate speed, aided by a tug boat towing by the starboard side. 
The Roanoke towed by two tugboats followed her more slowly 
still. Having arrived near the Rip-Raps the Minnesota stopped 
and ran out lines as though to take the Roanoke in tow; but 
she soon appeared to relinquish that, and about two o’clock she 
at length started at a speed of seven or eight knots, standing to- 
ward Newport News. Her tug boat (Dragon) then went to the 
aid of the Roanoke which continued to advance slowly, her three 
tugs being barely able to make her stem the current.” 


While the Minnesota was on her way to Newport News a 
rifle shot from the battery on Sewell’s Point passed through her 
mainmast. The Minnesota delivered a broadside at the battery 
and several shots from her forecastle ten inch pivot gun. The 
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armament of the Sewell’s Point battery consisted of several 
eighty pounder rifled guns; a number of nine inch smooth bore 
Dahigrens, and guns of. smaller calibre, or thirty-three in all. 
The battery was well constructed and was a formidable im- 
pediment to the approach to Norfolk by the Elizabeth River. 
It was fully two miles from the passing Minnesota. 

About three o’clock the Minnesota had gone to within one 
and one-half or two miles of Newport News. The tide was 
then ebbing and she grounded although she was moving in the 
channel, as there was not sufficient water for her draft of 
twenty-three feet. The Captain endeavored to force her for- 
ward but the effort more firmly embedded her in the soft lumpy 
bottom, and she remained there until the morning of the roth. 

The Roanoke, under command of Captain John Marston, 
continued toward Newport News under spanker and jib, and 
towed by the tugs Young America and Dragon. She exchanged 
shots with the Sewell’s Point batteries as she passed them and 
received one shot through her foresail, and fragments of burst- 
ing shells on her decks, but without injury to her personnel. 
She kept on until she grounded, and then turned back under 
sail to Fortress Monroe, and sent her tugs to assist in floating 
the Minnesota. 

The St. Lawrence was anchored outside of the capes of Ches- 
apeake Bay under orders to replace the Cumberland at Newport 
News. Captain H. Y. Purviance, her Commander, did not 
know that the battle was in progress until two o’clock of that 
afternoon, when the steamship Cambridge steamed outside and 
gave him that information and towed the St. Lawrence into 
Hampton Roads and past the Sewell’s Point batteries. She 
exchanged a number of shots with those batteries without re- 
ceiving or inflicting material damage. At half past five o’clock 
the tide was running strong ebb and she grounded; but with 
the assistance of a tug she was floated and started back toward 
fortress Monroe. 

As the Minnesota and Roanoke majestically moved down 
Hampton Roads for the purpose of assisting the Cumberland 
and Congress, with their top canvas just drawing under the 
influence of a gentle northwest breeze, they composed a strik- 
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ingly picturesque maritime spectacle to which a stirring effect 
was added by their firing at the Confederate batteries on Sew- 
ell’s Point as they passed, and their receiving from those bat- 
teries an equally spirited response. As the vessels were obliged 
by their draft to keep in the middle channel the distance between 
the combatants was so great that but little damage was done 
to either ; but the flashes of the broadside discharges, the rolling 
clouds of dense gray smoke ascending among the masts and 
sails and rigging of the ships and among the trees on Sewell’s 
Point, the side lurch of the ships from the recoil of the guns, 
and the skipping of the projectiles over the water bedecking its 
surface with gigantic and graceful jets of spray, stirred with 
enthusiastic admiration the thousands of troops and other spec- 
tators who lined the shore. 

Few of the Federal troops in the vicinity of Fortress Monroe, 
however, were aware of the gravity of the events which were 
transpiring at Newport News, although the sound of the firing 
was clearly audible to them; nor so far as my observation ex- 
tended were they appreciably disturbed by the probable out- 
come there when they did learn it, nor by the probabilities of 
the fate of the marooned Minnesota. They were apparently as 
unconcerned with respect to the results, as if the demonstration 
had been a pageant devoid of serious import, set for their 
afternoon entertainment, although there were rumors that the 
Confederate troops under General Magruder were threatening 
to attack our position by land. 

The first shot of the day was fired from the Federal Steam- 
ship Mount Vernon, and was discharged as a warning to the 
Federal fleet that the Confederate vessels were passing out of 
the Elizabeth River. 

The Cumberland was anchored about 800 yards from the 
shore, far enough up the James River to be out of sight from 
Fortress Monroe. She had been stationed there in November, 
1861, to prevent the passage out of that river of the steamers 
Jamestown and Yorktown which had been armed at Richmond 
and were threatening to escape to the ocean. 

Soon after the Cumberland first sighted the Virginia coming 
out in a sort of mirage on the glassy surface at the mouth of the 
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Elizabeth River, the Virginia passed out of the former’s sight, 
following the channel which led towards Fortress Monroe. She 
did not again come in view from the Cumberland for nearly an 
hour, leaving the crew of the latter under the impression that 
she had gone down to engage the fleet in the upper part of 
Hampton Roads. About two o’clock she hove in sight again, 
making directly for the Congress. 

The commander of the Virginia states in his report of March 
27, 1862, that “when within less than a mile from the Cumber- 
land, the Virginia commenced the engagement with that ship q 
with her bow gun, and the action soon became general; the ; iZ 
Cumberland, Congress, gun boats and shore batteries concen- a 
trating upon us their heavy fire, which was returned with great 
spirit and determination.” 

The Virginia continued advancing toward the Congress and 
Cumberland, firing at both. Notwithstanding the Congress was 
the nearer ship to her by nearly half of a mile, she did not stop 
to engage her, but only gave her a starboard broadside as she 
passed her on the way to attack the Cumberland. The broad- 
side was promptly and vigorously returned by the Congress, 
but did the Virginia no perceptible harm. 

The object of the Commander of the Virginia in passing the 
Congress without a set engagement with her, was to subject his 
ship for her first test to the much heavier battery of the Cum- 
berland while his own vessel was unimpaired, rather than ex- 
pose his vessel to the chance of incurring structural damage and 
the lessening and deterioration of her crew from exhaustion and 
casualties by the lighter battery of the Congress, before engag- 
ing the more formidable antagonist. In this he displayed the 
qualities of a great commander by tempering the impulse of 
heroic daring with the practical policy of judicious strategy 
which distinguished him in every phase of that contest. 

As the Virginia was nearing the Cumberland, the tide was 
just beginning to ebb, swinging the stern of the Cumberland 
until she lay with her bow turned eastwardly toward Newport 
News Point and exposing her starboard beam down stream at 
a slight angle to the bow of her approaching foe. 

When the Virginia was close upon the Cumberland she ma- 
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noeuvered for an opportunity to ram the latter without expos- 
ing herself to her opponent’s broadsides. This caused the men 
at the Cumberland’s guns to be shifted three times from one 
side of their ship to the other so as to be prepared to fire from 
the side most exposed to the enemy. 

So soon as the Virginia came within the arc of aim of the 
Cumberland’s forward starboard guns, they and the ten-inch 
pivot gun immediately opened fire to which the Virginia replied 
with her bow rifle, the first shot from which passed through 
the hammock netting of the Cumberland and, exploding, killed 
and wounded nine marines whose commander, Lieutenant Hey- 
wood, was knocked down but not wounded. 

The Virginia was then about three hundred yards off the 
Cumberland’s starboard bow, which enabled her to rake her 
adversary without a full exposure to the latter’s broadside 
guns. Another shell from the Virginia’s bow rifle now burst 
among the crew of number one gun of the Cumberland’s bow 
division, just as they were running out the gun, and killed and 
wounded all but one of the sixteen members of the gun’s crew. 

An attempt was then made to spring the Cumberland around 
so as to bring her broadside to bear on the Virginia, but in the 
absence of wind and tide current, the spring lay idle fore and 
aft and useless, while every shot from the Virginia which hit 
her, crashed through her fragile hull as if it were made of 
pasteboard, and with such fatal effect that the destruction of 
life among her crew from bursting shells and showers of splin- 
tered wood, was only distinguishable from a massacre by the 
persistent valor with which her guns were fought until the 
shattered decks that bore them sank beneath the surface of the 
James. Another attempt was made to spring the Cumberland 
so that her starboard broadside would bear, by sending her 
cutter with a hawser to a schooner near by, but the frigate was 
so water logged that she could not be moved. Upon the failure 
to spring the ship around an effort was made by about thirty 
of the survivors of the first division under direction of Lieu- 
tenant Selfridge, to transfer gun number one to the bridle port, 
so that it might be brought to bear on the Virginia. The under- 
taking had just begun when a shell burst among the group and 
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killed and wounded nearly all of them. The head of Master’s 
Mate Harrington was shot off. It was thereafter impossible to 
collect a gun’s crew from the remnants of that division. More 
than one-half of its eighty-five had been killed. 

After a few minutes of such raking fire, the Virginia, at half 
past two o’clock, headed for the Cumberland and drove her iron 
ram beneath the berth deck of that vessel abaft the starboard 
fore-chains and buried it deep into her hull below the water 
line with an ominous crash. 

The Cumberland began immediately to settle by the bow with 
a strong list to port, and to bear down the Virginia with her; 
but the weight of the sinking ship broke off the ram which re- 
mained in her side. The Virginia backed off and in a short 
time swung around so that the ships for the first time presented 
their broadsides to each other. For a while the Virginia was 
inactive, apparently for some defective working of her engines, 
at a distance of about one hundred yards from the Cumberland 
which then opened upon her with every gun that could be 
brought to bear, the powder charges of which had been in- 
creased from ten pounds to thirteen pounds each. While that 
deluge of shots broke off the muzzle of one of the Virginia’s 
guns and killed and wounded several of her crew, it had very 
little appreciable effect upon her armor. When the failure of 
the Cumberland’s fire to break through the Virginia’s armor 
became apparent, the gunners of the former were ordered to 
fire at the enemy’s ports. 

The Captain of the Virginia called upon the Cumberland to 
surrender, but the demand was defiantly spurned with the reply 
that she would go down with her flag flying.* 

* Admiral O’Neil writes: “Neither of the commanding officers, in 
their official reports makes reference to such an incident, which in my 
opinion, did not occur, as the Cumberland had received her coup-de-grace 
and was in a sinking condition, so that it would have been superfluous 
to demand her surrender. Then, too, such a demand, if made from the 
conning tower or casements, could not have been heard amid the firing 
of cannon, and no one could have exposed himself with impunity out- 


side, as he would quickly have been picked off by the Cumberland’s 
marines.” 

That such a summons to surrender was made is substantially beyond 
doubt. Admiral Selfridge informed the writer that while his duties 
on the gun deck claimed his entire attention, he was informed by Lieu- 
tenant Randall and others who were on the spar deck or upper deck, 
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At this stage of the fight the Virginia drew away to a posi- 
tion off the Cumberland’s starboard bow, and again raked her 
with terrible effect until her deck was covered with dead and 
wounded ; slippery with their blood, and covered with frag- 
ments of masts and timbers and implements. As the dead ac- 
cumulated and hindered the work at the guns they were re- 
moved to the port side of the ship. Every captain of a gun 
of the forward division was killed or wounded. 

Admiral Selfridge and the Captain of the Gassendi state that 
the Virginia then approached and rammed the Cumberland 
again; but that assertion has been questioned by participants 
in the action and even if correct a second collision could have 
caused no notable damage, as she had lost her iron prow by 


that a hail to surrender was made from the Virginia to which Lieutenant 
Morris answered “Never.” That such a demand was made would have 
been in keeping with the humanity of the Virginia’s commander, and 
with the intrepidity that moved him to expose himself on his deck again 
that afternoon in directing. action against the Congress, when he was 
wounded by a rifleman from the shore. 

The following letter is published with permission of Admiral Selfridge. 


1867 Kalorama Road, 
November 21, 1922. 
My dear Mr. Tindall: 

I have no personal knowledge of the summons to surrender of the 
Cumberland from the Merrimac, but I was told by Lieut. Randall and 
others who were on the spar or upper deck, that the Merrimac hailed 
the Cumberland and asked if they surrendered. Lieut. Morris, the 
acting commanding officer, answered back “Never.” It was also reported 
that Capt. Buchanon stepped out of the pilot house, and hailed the 
Cumberland, and in doing so was wounded by a shot from a Marine 
on the quarter deck. I have no doubt that the Merrimac hailed the 
Cumberland, but my station during the fight was on the gun deck in 
command of the forward division of the Cumberland’s battery. I was 
entirely taken up in fighting this battery and encouraging my men. I 
was fighting mad when I saw the shells from my guns were producing 
no effect upon the iron sides of the Merrimac—my crews were fearfully 
decimated, but the few that were left stuck to the guns, loading and 
firing, till the water reached the gun deck, when I gave the order “for 
every man to look out for himself” and there was a rush for the upper 
deck. 

I was the last man on the gun deck, and when I felt the ship tremble 
as she was about to make the last plunge, I ran to a side port, jumped 
overboard and swam to a boat which picked me up. 

Hoping these remarks will clear up the account. 


Yours very truly, ; 
Thos. O. Selfridge. 


P. S.—Lieut. Morris’s report ought to be on the files of the Navy 
Department, which should tell you of the occurrence of the hail to 
surrender.—( Editor.) 
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the first collision; nor was it necessary as the first impact of 
the ram was a mortal blow to the Federal sloop.* 

At half past three the Cumberland had sunk so far that she 
careened farther to port, gave a quick and steep lurch forward, 


*On this point, Admiral O’Neil observes: “The vessels were lying 
side by side, a very short distance apart, heading in opposite directions. 
In order to have rammed (the Cumberland) again, the Virginia would 
have been obliged to back for some distance, or make nearly a complete 
turn; in either case relinquishing her point of vantage, and as her ad- 
versary was sinking, it was needless to ram her a second time. When 
the Cumberland had fired her last gun and was sinking rapidly, the 
Merrimac (Virginia) ceased firing and did not molest the men who 
had taken to the boats or rigging of the Cumberland.” Captain Mar- 
maduke concurs in the opinion that the Virginia rammed the Cumberland 
but once. Since the statement in the narrative is based upon the reports 
of Commander Cautier of the Gassendi, and Admiral Selfridge, the 
last one to leave the Cumberland, I have preferred to let it stand as 
written, with this note as a commentary thereupon. Dr. Tindall sug- 
gested omitting it, in deference to the positive statements of Messrs. 
O’Neil and Marmaduke. But as this is a very pretty example of the 
conflict the historian so often finds, between written contemporary ac- 
counts of an event and later recollections, it appears worth while to 
record both views.—(Ed.) 


The following letter is published with permission of Adm. Selfridge: 


1867 Kalorama Road, 
Washington, October 13, 1922. 
My Dear Mr. Tindall: 

The Cumberland, as I have stated, was rammed a second time by the 
Merrimac abreast the fore channels, that is abreast the foremast. It 
was a glancing blow, given at low speed, but it gave me the opportunity 
of delivering some telling blows from my battery. Probably it did 
no damage, as the Merrimac had lost her ram, broken off in the hull of 
the Cumberland. This fact was not known until the ship was docked 
after the fight in Norfolk. 

The Merrimac rammed the Monitor in the second day’s fight. When 
I took command of the Monitor after the wounding of Capt. Worden, 
I was shown the marks from her bow on the armor casing of the Monitor 
shelf, which ran round and outside the interior hull. 

It is a fact not generally known that had not the Merrimac lost her 
spur in the hull of the Cumberland, she would have destroyed the Monitor. 

In receiving her coup de grace from the Merrimac the Cumberland 
had not died in vain, for in receiving her death wound, she saved the 
Monitor from disaster. 

I hope these lines answer your inquiry. I shall always be too happy 
to give you any information bearing upon my activities, long and con- 
tinued, in the Civil War. 

Yours very truly, 


Thos. O. Selfridge, R. Admiral, Ret. 


O’Neil and Marmaduke at the period mentioned were very young 
officers. 
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and gradually sank bow first with her stern high in the air, and 
carrying down with her the cast iron prow of her opponent 
which, fortunately for that ship and its crew, had by breaking 
off saved them from accompanying their victim to the bottom 
of the channel. As the Cumberland was sinking Coxswain Mat- 
thew C. Tierney pulled the lanyard of the after starboard gun, 
and as it boomed was mortally wounded and perished with the 
ship, which sank where the channel was 54 feet deep. 

The forward ten-inch pivot gun was repeatedly fired after 
the deck near it had been ripped by shells. The last shot from 
the Cumberland was fired from that gun by Acting Master Wm. 
W. Kennison after the forecastle deck had sunk below the sur- 
face of the river and the ammunition for the gun had been 
brought from the after magazine. 

As the ship gave her last heavy lurch Lieutenant Morris came 
down from the spardeck and gave the order for each man to 
save himself, and most of the survivors escaped by swimming 
ashore or in the two of the ship’s boats that were uninjured 
by shells. 

The Editor of the Norfolk Day Book, who was a witness of 
the fight from the deck of an observation steamer, writes in his 
newspaper of the roth of March, 1862, of the Cumberland: 


“A gallant man fought that ship. Gun after gun he fired, 
lower and lower sunk his ship—his last discharge comes from 
his pivot gun—the ship lurches to starboard, now to port, his 
flag streams out wildly, and now the Cumberland goes down on 
her beam ends, at once a monument and an epitaph of the gallant 
men who fought her.” 


It was impossible for want of time for the survivors to re- 
move the severly wounded from the sick-bay and the berth deck, 
and they went down with the ship. Eighty of the crew out of 
three hundred and sixty-eight were either killed or drowned, 
including the Chaplain John L. Lenhart, who was reported 
missing and who doubtless stayed behind to minister to the 
helpless wounded, and devotedly shared their unfortunate fate 
when the ship was engulfed. Thirty of the wounded were 
saved, 
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The fat drummer boy of the Cumberland escaped by the 
buoyancy of his drum which he threw overboard and used as a 
means of support until he was rescued by the people in one of 
the boats. His persistence in holding fast to his drum as he 
ascended the steps was a cause of obstruction to those behind 
him seeking to reach the upper deck. 

Lieutenant Thomas O. Selfridge who particularly distin- 
guished himself by his activity and valor in the fight, was about 
the last to leave the ship, and was almost exhausted when picked 
up by the occupants of the launch. 

As the ship reeled over in the act of sinking, some of the 
guns on her starboard side broke loose and ran across the deck, 
increasing the perils of the crew. The pivot gun ran wildly to 
and from over the deck and finally bounced over into the river 
crushing in its fall one of the crew who had jumped into the 
water to avoid it. 

The most serious injuries to the crew of the Virginia were 
incurred in her contest with the Cumberland. As she was back- 
ing from that vessel, after ramming it and leaving her prow 
fast in its hull, a shot struck her forward port broadside gun 
and broke off its muzzle and several feet of its chase, killing one 
of the crew and wounding several more, among them Midship- 
man H. H. Marmaduke, whose gallantry and that of others 
on that occasion was warmly commended in the report of her 
Commander. A hot shot had been rammed home and the lan- 
yard of the gun pulled at the instant a shot from the Cumber- 
land hit it with such disastrous effect. Every subsequent dis- 
charge of that gun, which was repeatedly fired thereafter, set 
fire to the woodwork around its port hole, in consequence of the 
reduced length of the piece. This gun is now among other 
ordnance relics of the Civil War, at the Washington Navy 
Yard. 

The only other fatality on the Virginia was caused by a shot 
from the Cumberland which parted the anchor-chain and drove 
it back in the ship, killing one man and injuring several others. 
Another shot from the Cumberland broke off a part of the 
muzzle of the after starboard broadside guns. 

While the ships were held together by the intrusion of the 
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Virginia's ram, the Cumberland’s starboard sheet anchor was 
hanging over the latter’s forward deck. If the officer in charge 
of the Cumberland’s forward spar deck had had the presence 
of mind to let it fall it might have held the vessels together 
and they would both probably have sunk together. 

The Virginia continued to exchange shots with the Cumber- 
land until the latter sank, and then steamed a short distance up 
the James River in order to get room to turn her bow down 
stream toward the Congress. The turn was accomplished with 
much difficulty as her great draught kept her keel on the 
rauddy bottom of the river during the greater part of that ma- 
noeuver. 

During this action the Cumberland was in charge of Lieu- 
tenant George U. Morris, in the temporary absence of Com- 
mander Radford as a member of a Court of Inquiry at Fortress 
Monroe. When Commander Radford learned that the Virginia 
had come out and was heading for Newport News, he went on 
shore from the Roanoke, and obtaining a horse, set out for that 
place, but long before he arrived there, the Cumberland had 
been sunk. 

The principal officers on board of the Cumberland during 
the action were: 

George U. Morris, Lieutenant. 

Thomas O. Selfridge, Jr., Lieutenant. 

Moses S. Stuyvesant, Master. 

William P. Randall, Acting Master. 

William N. Kennison, Acting Master. 

Charles Heywood, Lieutenant of Marines. 

Lewis Smith (Civilian), Pilot. 

Charles Martin, Surgeon. 

Edward Kershner, Assistant Surgeon. 

Reverend John L. Lenhart, Chaplain. 

Edward B. Bell, Boatswain. 

Eugene Mack, Gunner. 

William L. Leighton, Carpenter. 

David Bruce, Sailmaker. 

Charles O’Neil, Master’s Mate. 

Henry Wyman, Master’s Mate. 
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John M. Harrington, Master’s Mate. 

E. V. Tyson, Master’s Mate. 

Hugh Nott, Paymaster’s Clerk. 

No ship was ever more gallantly fought than the Cumberland. 
From the first response to the bow rifle of the Virginia until 
her deck was awash, every member of her complement com- 
ported himself in a way worthy of the most honorable records 
of his calling. 

The same may be truthfully said of the officers and crew of 
the Virginia. In estimating the credit due to the crew of that 
vessel it must be borne in mind that although her gun deck was 
protected by an iron armor, her broadside ports were then open, 
and that many of her crew were injured by shots which passed 
through them. Also that their ship was but a new experiment, 
: ubject at any moment to some exceptional structural disaster. 

Surgeon D. B. Phillips of the Virginia relates that after the 
action with the Cumberland, he counted ninety-eight indenta- 
tions in the Virginia’s armor from the Cumberland’s shots. 

While the Virginia and Cumberland were first engaged, the 
Congress had been keeping up a desultory and distant fire on the 
former and on the Jamestown and Patrick Henry, but soon 
ceased to fire at the Virginia lest its projectiles endanger the 
Cumberland. The Jamestown and the Patrick Henry did much 
damage to the Congress by their fire. 

When the commander of the Congress became aware that the 
Cumberland was doomed, he set his jib and topsails, and with 
the assistance of the tug boat Zouave ran his ship ashore near 
Signal Point, a short distance north of Newport News Point. 
Why the Captain of the Congress did not try to escape with 
the assistance of the Zowave, instead of running ashore, or 
endeavor to assist the Cumberland, is one of the mysteries of 
that disastrous afternoon, as her Captain had more than an 
hour in which to go in the direction of Fortress Monroe and 
possible safety; or to adopt the heroic alternative of hazarding 
the loss of his ship in attempting to divert or injure the Cum- 
berland’s antagonist. 

It was manifest from the first that the Virginia was imper- 
vious to the projectiles of the Congress and that the latter could 
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do nothing to avert the destruction or capture of the Cumber- 
land, nor otherwise assist her except at a heroic risk. It is 
probable that the thought of flight was too repugnant to her 
commander to be entertained, and that it was deemed that the 
only honorable alternative was to save the ship from capture 
by running her ashore. Nevertheless when one recalls the tak- 
ing of desperate chances which fill the heroic annals of our 
Navy, it is a cause of regret that if Captain Joseph Smith was 
governed by that impulse, he did not take advantage of the 
breeze and tug which put the Congress ingloriously ashore, in 
seeking to help the Cumberland by ramming or otherwise di- 
verting her foe. Any form of inaction on the part of the 
Congress meant her certain doom. She had nothing to gain by 
evading the opportunity to help her consort, however meagre 
that chance, and the choosing of the alternative of helpless im- 
mobility ashore was but little less inglorious than to attempt to 
escape. 

When the restricted area in which the Virginia could ma- 
noeuver, on account of her excessive draught, is considered, it 
is not unreasonable to conjecture that she might not have been 
so successful with the Cumberland if there had been a good 
sailing breeze or if the Minnesota had not run aground. Just 
a little headway on the Cumberland would have given her a 
chance to avoid the Virginia’s ram and perhaps to ram her foe; 
and the participation of either the Minnesota or Congress might 
have saved her and the day. 

The possibility that such codperation might occur must be 
checked up to the credit of the daring spirits on the Confederate 
ship, to whom it was doubtless a part of the calculations that 
moved many of them to pious reflection and to the prayer in 
which they engaged on the eve of their departure from Nor- 
folk. 

About 3:30 the Virginia was placed in a raking position not 
more than two hundred yards distant from the stern of the Con- 
gress and assailed her with a destructive fire while the Patrick 
Henry and Jamestown also shelled her with precision and ef- 
fect until the commander of the helpless ship struck her flag 
and raised a white one as a token of surrender. 
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Lieutenant Austin Pendergrast, the Executive Officer of the 
Congress, tells in his report of the helplessness of that ship 
before the onslaught of the Confederate fleet, that “Our two 
stern guns were now our only means of defense. These were 
soon disabled, one being dismounted and the other having its 
muzzle knocked away. The men were swept away from them 
with great rapidity and slaughter by the terrible fire of the 
enemy.” 

After the surrender of the Congress, one of those unhappy 
incidents which often mar the record of heroic achievement, 
occurred in connection with the attempt of the Confederates to 
take possession of her and secure her officers and crew as pris- 
oners of war. Many of the crew had taken to the boats and 
escaped to the shore. 

Captain William Smith who succeeded to the Command of 
the Congress after Captain Joseph Smith was killed, and Lieu- 
tenant Austin Pendergrast of the Congress, formally surren- 
dered the ship and their side arms, and themselves as prisoners 
of war, to the commander of the Beaufort, who, with his vessel 
had been sent by Captain Buchanan to the Congress partly for 
that purpose, and were permitted, at their request, to return to 
the Congress to assist in removing the wounded to the Beaufort. 

While the Confederate vessels Beaufort and Raleigh were 
alongside the Congress receiving the surrender of that vessel 
from whose rigging two white flags hoisted by her own crew 
were flying, they were subjected to a heavy fire from the Fed- 
eral batteries on the shore and from the Fedral infantry who 
waded out and delivered a rapid and continuous rifle firing upon 
the Confederate vessels. 

Captain Buchanan had ordered Lieutenant Commander W. H. 
Parker of the Beaufort to burn the Congress, but not seeing 
her burning, directed Flag Lieutenant R. D. Minor to take a 
small boat and set her on fire. When Lieutenant Minor reached 
the vicinity of the Congress he was fired upon and wounded as 
well as several of his men, and Lieutenant Tayloe and Mid- 
shipman Hutter of the Raleigh killed. This so incensed Captain 
Buchanan that he ordered the destruction of the Congress by hot 
shot and incendiary shell, three of which were fired into her. 
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Captain Buchanan was also severly wounded about this time 
while standing exposed on the upper deck of the Virginia, by a 
rifle bullet which went through his left thigh just grazing the 
femoral artery. He did not leave the ship until the next morn- 
ing when he and Lieutenant Minor were landed at Sewell’s 
Point at an early hour. Captain Buchanan states in his report 
of March 27, 1862, that Flag Lieutenant Minor, who in re- 
sponse to his suggestion that the Congress must be burned, 
“had scarcely reached within 50 yards of that frigate when a 
deadly fire was opened upon him, wounding him seriously and 
several of his men,” and that “about that period I was dis- 
abled and transferred the command of the ship to that gallant, 
intelligent officer, Lieutenant Catesby Jones.” 

That such firing as Captain Buchanan reports he retali- 
ated, occurred, is placed beyond question, not only by his com- 
plaint but by the admission of the Federal officers concerned 
which is expressed in an obvious spirit of approbation of their 
course in the premises, except that the firing was not from the 
Congress but from the shore. 

Captain William J. McIntire of Company D, 99th Regiment, 
New York Volunteers, whose Company had been detailed be- 
fore the battle as part of the crew of the Congress, states in his 
report of March 18, 1862: 


“But thank God, our troops on shore kept up such a galling 
fire upon his vessels that he was forced to leave our decks and 
move off in haste; when she left our side a short distance, not- 
withstanding our white flag, the Merrimack opened on us again 
with shot and shell.” 


The report of General Mansfield of March roth, is also en- 
lightening on this point. He says: 


“During the sinking of the Cumberland, the Congress slipped 
her cable and hoisted sail and ran ashore just above Signal 
Point, where many of her men escaped to the shore, and was 
then followed by the Merrimack, and after two raking shots 
she hauled down her flag and hoisted a white flag and ceased 
action. The enemy then sent two steamers with Confederate 
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flags flying and made fast on either side of her, with a view to 
haul her off and burn her. As soon as I saw this I ordered 
Colonel Brown of the Twentieth Indiana Regiment, then close at 
hand, to send two rifle companies (A and K) to the beach. The 
two rifled guns, under Captain Howard and Master Stuyvesant, 
and fourteen sailors of the Cumberland, went into action from a 
raking position on the beach, covered by sand banks and trees, 
against these steamers. 

We here had them at about 800 yards to advantage, and 
immediately they let go their hold on the Congress and moved 
out of range with much loss. They endeavored to approach her 
again with a steamer and row boat, but were beaten off with 
loss, until finally the Merrimack finding her prize retaken, ap- 
proached and fired three shots into her and set her on fire.” 


One of the enlisted men of the 20th Indiana told the writer 
that he waded out up to his neck on the shelving beach, and fre- 
quently fired his rifle at the Virginia’s crew. 


Somewhere in this unseemly incident was a deplorable lack 
of mutual understanding. From Captain Buchanan’s point of 
view, his sense of justice and of duty to the officers and crews 
of the vessels which he had sent to accept the surrender of the 
Congress required that he protect them from what he seems to 
have been justified in regarding as a breach of faith and a dis- 
play of inhumanity, and inclines the unprejudiced to regard 
with considerable lenience the violent manifestation of his indig- 
nation in ordering hot shot to be fired into her. 


On the other hand, General Mansfield was obviously con- 
trolled by a belief that it was his duty to prevent the capture 
or destruction of the Congress, notwithstanding she had been 
compelled to capitulate. It would have been hard for him to 
give a satisfactory explanation of any other course of action 
he might have taken under the circumstances. Whatever ethi- 
cal laches may be ascribed to the two officers of the Congress 
who surrendered to Captain Buchanan, and afterward disre- 
garded the obligation of their parole, the action of both Com- 
mander Buchanan and General Mansfield was in keeping with 
the logic of their different points of view. The policy and con- 
duct of each would probably have been that of his opponent if 
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their positions had been reversed.* General Mansfield was 
killed in the battle of Antietam on the 17th of the following 
September. He passed my regiment there, at the head of his 
division, on the way to his death, impressive with his snowy 
beard and massive figure. 

_ The loss of life on the Congress, as reported by Lieutenant 
. Austin Pendergrast, was one hundred and twenty out of total 
crew of four hundred thirty-four. The bodies of the dead (ex- 
cept those of Lieutenant Joseph B. Smith and a few others, 
which were carried ashore), were destroyed by the burning and 
explosion of the ship. Lieutenant Smith was killed soon after 
four o’clock. About twenty of the crew of the Congress jumped 
on board of the Beaufort and were the only Federal prisoners 
taken. 

The Confederate personnel loss on the 8th was two killed and 
nineteen wounded on the Virginia. One was killed and two 
wounded by a shot from the Newport News batteries; four 
scalded to death on the Patrick Henry when a shot struck her 
steam chest. Two were killed and several wounded when Lieu- 
tenant Minor was sent to receive the surrender of the Congress. 
None of the Confederate force was killed or wounded on the 
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* A final quotation from Admiral O’Neil is germane to this incident. 
“The question of the propriety of the military forces of the United States 
in preventing the enemy from securing the Congress or making her offi- 
cers prisoners, was an acute one on the part of the captain of the Vir- 
ginia, who in his official report characterized the firing on his boats by 
the men of the United States Army, who had taken no part in the 
surrender of the Congress, as ‘this act of vile treachery.’ But it can- 
not be successfully contended that the United States forces, who had 
not participated in the surrender, were debarred from effecting a re- 
capture or from preventing the enemy from reaping the full fruits of 
his victory. Circumstances conspired to prevent it, and it was quite 
natural that Flag Officer Buchanan should order the destruction of the 
Congress under such circumstances.” He adds: “These few notes in 
no way detract from the merits of your narrative, but are a few side- 
lights which you can use or not at your pleasure.” I have thought it 
only just to Dr. Tindall to include this final sentence.—(Ed.) 

+ While the Virginia was approaching the scene of the action with 
the Congress and Cumberland, one of the powder boys from the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, handed Captain Marmaduke all the money he 
had with him, with the remark, “Mr. Marmaduke, I’m likely to be killed 
in this fight. If I am, will you send my money to my father?” 

When the muzzle was knocked off the gun which was controlled by 
Marmaduke, who was lying on the deck bleeding from the wounds in 
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The Virginia left the Congress on fire about five o’clock, and 
in company with the Jamestown and Patrick Henry bore down 
on the Minnesota which was still fast aground about one and 
one-half or two miles northeast of Newport News. 

The draft of the Virginia would not permit her to approach 
nearer than a mile to the Minnesota, which was too great a 
distance for the guns of the former to effect her destruction or 
compel her abandonment before the ebbing tide and nightfall 
rendered it necessary for the Virginia to seek deep water anchor- 
age. Only one of her shot hit the Minnesota that day. It passed 
through her stern. The other two steamers drew nearer the 
Minnesota’s port bow and stern, and with their rifle guns 
killed and wounded a number of her crew and inflicted consid- 
erable damage to the ship; but the heavy ten-inch pivot gun 
on the Minnesota soon drove them away. About seven o’clock 
the Virginia and her two consorts discontinued the attack on 
the Minnesota and steamed over to the vicinity of Sewell’s 
Point for the night. The Minnesota lost three killed and six- 
teen wounded. 

About seven o’clock p. m. the Virginia tried to intercept the 
St. Lawrence, as that frigate was retiring toward Fortress Mon- 
roe, and a lively exchange of shots occurred between them at 
about nine hundred yards distance, during which the St. Law- 
rence narrowly escaped disaster from a shell which passed 
through her starboard quarter about eight inches above the 
water line. The Virginia then continued her withdrawal and 
the St. Lawrence proceeded to the anchorage near the fortress. 

From the time the Virginia left the Congress the latter 
burned fiercely. As the guns which still remained loaded be- 
came hot they were discharged, which, occurring during the 
night on a blazing and abandoned ship, was weirdly impressive. 
About 12:30 a. m. on the morning of the 9th, the fire reached 


his arm and face from the flying fragments of iron, the boy approached 
Marmaduke again and said, “Oh, Mr. Marmaduke, you're going to die. 
Give me back my money.” 
If all of his comrades could keep their wits about them as well as he, 
- all that racket, it is no wonder that Captain Buchanan was proud of 
is crew. 
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her magazine which exploded with spectacular effect. A fan- 
tail burst of flame sprang up for hundreds of feet, capped with a 
dense mushroom shaped cloud of rolling smoke scintillating with 
bursting shells, followed by a depressing silence of annihilation 
over the smouldering remnants of her hull. 


(To be continued ) 
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CHARLES CARTER OF CLEVE. 


From the original portrait in the possession of Carter Hall, Esq., Washington, D. C. 
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THE WILL OF CHARLES CARTER 
OF CLEVE 


ANNOTATED BY FAIRFAX HARRISON 


Charles Carter (1707-1764), called “of Cleve,” was the third 
of the five sons of Robert (“King”) Carter of Corotoman, in 
the county of Lancaster. Like his father, all of his brothers, 
and his own sons, he was educated in England. In his father’s 
surviving letter book,’ among dry details of “accounts current” 
of an extensive shipping business, are several human letters 
written in 1723 and 1724 to a correspondent in England, Wil- 
liam Dawkins, about the three sons, Robert, jr., later of Nomini, 
Charles later of Cleve, and Landon later of Sabine Hall, then 
under Mr. Dawkins’ supervision at the private school of one 
Solomon Low. Here it appears that “Robin” returned to Vir- 
ginia in the spring of 1723 and Charles a year later, leaving 
Landon still to pursue his studies. In his letter of March 25, 
1723/4, their father wrote: 


“T am now to acquaint you of the safe arrival of the Holloday 
and my son Charles being at home in good health and I return 
you a great deal of thanks for your care and kindness both to 
him and his brother since they have been with you. Altho they 
are not under such improvements as | expected, however they 
promise to be well moral’d youths. God sparing me life am 
not in doubt they will come to make a good figure in the world 
and be fit to get their bread.’” 


* MS. collections of the Virginia Historical Society. 

* Robert Carter’s views on the education of his sons are of sufficient 
interest to transcribe. In a letter of January 28, 1723-4, to William 
Dawkins, he said: 

“I could wish Mr. Low had kept in the old way of teaching the Latin 
tongue and had made my boys perfect in their understanding of Lillie’s 
Grammar [the book which Shakespeare quoted, but is remembered today 
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Charles Carter was then seventeen years of age. In 1728, 
when he was twenty-one, he married Mary, daughter of Joseph 


chiefly from Charles Lamb’s essay on “The Old Schoolmaster”] and 
of the old school books that we and our forefathers learned. There is 
one book which did me the most service of any that I was acquainted 
with, to-wit: the Janua Linguarum Trilinguis in Latin, English and 
Greek, writ by John Comenius, [The original title of Comenius’ famous 
book, as published in 1631, was Janua Linguarum Reserata, i. e., “the 
gates of the languages unlocked,” but in 1670, shortly before Col. Carter 
was himself at school in England, there was published in London an 
English version with the title he here recites, “formerly translated by 
Tho. Horn, corrected by Joh. Robotham.” In Col. Carter’s inventory 
(Va. Mag., vi, 147) the book appears as “Robotham’s gate of languages 
unlocked”] the best stock of Latin words and in the best sense to suit 
the genius of boys, even to their manhood, of any book that ever I met 
with in my life; it is so very much in my esteem that I would desire you 
to give positive directions to Mr. Low that my son, Landon, be made a 
perfect master of this book in all the three languages, that he may be so 
perfect to be able with his eye upon one of the languages to repeat the 
others. Tis so pretty a compendium of all the arts and sciences and 
writ in so handsome a stile to captivate the genius of youth that I 
resolve to be pleased in this matter and am so much fixed in it that 
if Mr. Low will not answer my desire I will have my boy removed 
to another school and I think if he is, the next place shall be Eaton, 
whither Lewis Burwell is gone. Mr. Low’s school is valuable upon 
the good and orderly government of it, the care he takes of boys’ 
morals, but if they do not meet with a thorough improvement in their 
learning, such as will stick by them and be useful to them in their 
riper years, all our cost is thrown away and the greatest part of their 
work is to be done after they have left the school. It is not reading 
a few scraps from the poets and the other classicks that make boys 
understand the scope and designe of the authors. I have had so good 
a character of the genius of Landon in his aptness to take learning as 
well as of the strength of his memory that I have reason to think if he 
falls into good hands he may be an absolute master of the languages 
before he arrives to 18 years of age; he is a younger brother I would 
make learning a part of his portion, which is all I shall say concerning 
him at present, leaving the rest to your kind care and consideration.” 
Col. Carter had sent his eldest son, John, the future Secretary, to Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge (1714) and to the Middle Temple, and saw to it 
that he was called to the bar (1720) before he returned to Virginia (See 
Ball and Venn, Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge, iii, 44; Bed- 
well, American Middle Templars, Am. Hist. Rev., xxv, 682). When he 
came to the education of his youngest son, George, he planned to do as 
much for him (See his codicil of June 9, 1730, Va. Mag., vi, 17). He sent 
George first to William and Mary College with direction that he should 
go thence to England for a university education, but before he died he 
repented of this last decision, because, he said (ibid., 21) “I have seen 
such bad effects of it,”” (Cf. Landon Carter’s comment to the same effect 
in 1770, W. & M. Quar., xiii, 47) and instead directed that John “breed 
him up in the Secretary’s office.” It may be noted that after the “King’s” 
death the Secretary none the less entered George at the Middle Temple 
and had him called to the bar, November 4, 1738 (Bedwell, supra). 
“King” Carter was one of those enlightened Virginians who founded 
a scholarship at William and Mary. After 1730 there were more of 
his descendants enrolled among the students of that college than of any 


age 
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Walker, a merchant at Yorktown,’ and was established by his 
father across the river from Corotoman at Urbanna in Middle- 
sex.‘ He was, however, still employed upon his father’s busi- 
ness. He learned the mystery of conveyancing (so admirably 
exemplified in his will) among the records at Corotoman of the 
Northern Neck proprietary and he was trained in the lore of 
tobacco planting and the management of agricultural servants 
while making periodical inspections of the overseers in charge 
of his father’s numerous and far flung “quarters.” During 
this period also he and his brother Robin accompanied the 
surveyors on protracted expeditions into the Stafford back- 
woods to spy out the land and select the most desirable “bot- 
toms” for family land grants. In the course of these excur- 
sions (like George William Fairfax and George Washington 
similarly engaged a generation later) the young Carters trans- 
cended the Blue Ridge at the northernmost of the “indian 
thoroughfares,” Williams’ and Ashby’s gaps, and saw the 
promised land of the Shenandoah Valley. This early ex- 
perience in the wilderness stood Charles Carter in good stead 
in 1746, when, as one of Lord Fairfax’s commissioners in a 
notable controversy, he made the long journey to the head spring 
of the Potomac to define the Northern Neck boundary and plant 
that enduring landmark, the “Fairfax Stone.” 

When his father died in the summer of 1732, Charles Carter 
found himself by inheritance an extensive landowner. By the 


other Virginia family (See the Alumni Catalogue in History of the 
College of William and Mary, 1874, where, however, many of the Car- 
ters are omitted and some are erroneously attributed). 

*In his will he recites her as “Mary, daughter of Joseph Walker. Esq.” 
In the deposition made by John Page the younger on January 2, 1718/10, 
in proof of his father’s will (P. C. C. Browming, 14, transcribed in The 
Page Family of Virginia, p. 51) there is reference to “Mr. Joseph Wal- 
ker of York County, aforesaid, Merchant.” In his own will, dated 
November 9, 1723, and proved in York County, December 16, 1723 
(transcribed in W. & M. Quar., vi, 150) this Joseph Walker names 
daughters Mary and Judith, and son Matthew, and appoints Mann Page 
one of his executors. It is apparent that Charles Carter owed his ac- 
quaintance with Mary Walker to his brother-in-law, Mann Page. 

*In the family “Frying Pan” compact of November 4, 1731, he is 
recited as then, “of Urbannia in the County of Mid’x., Gent.” The Mid- 
dlesex town site at Ralph Wormley’s plantation on Nimcock Creek, 
first selected by the act of 1680, had been given the name Urbanna by 
the act of 1705 (Hening, ii, 473; iii, 590, 415). 
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“King’s” will’ there was entailed upon him, with certain plan- 
tations in Northumberland and Lancaster, all that potentate’s 
lands “above the falls” in King George and Spotsylvania, which, 
as those counties were then constituted, included broad acres 
on the Rappahannock in the present counties of Stafford, Fau- 
quier and Culpeper. Like his brothers, he had, moreover, been 
vested directly by Northern Neck grants, made during his 
father’s lease of the proprietary, with thousands of acres of 
Stafford forest land now included in the counties of Prince 
William, Fairfax, Loudoun and Fauquier. It was the un- 
earned increment of these lands which made Charles Carter a 
rich man before the end of his life, for his generation was that 
of the seating of the piedmont. 

After his father’s death he removed his residence from Ur- 
banna to live on his inheritance at “Stanstead,” above Fal- 
mouth.” Thereafter he purchased from Ralph Wormeley of 
Rosegill (1715-1790) a plantation known as “Cleves,” being 
then, as now, in King George, fronting the Rappahannock a 
short distance above the new town of Port Royal, of which 
Charles Carter was the senior trustee,” and there he built that 
notable Cleve House which was henceforth his residence, and 
in which he died.* 


© Robert Carter's will is printed, with many annoying typographical 
blunders, in Va. Mag., v and vi. 

*“Stanstead” is listed as one of “King” Carter’s quarters in the inven- 
tory of 1732 (Va. Mag., vii, 68, where the name is misprinted Hamstead). 
In his will Charles Carter refers to “the remains of my family that are 
buried at Stanstead.” Cf. also the reference to the plantation, when it 
was used as a camp for the Virginia regiment, in Journals H. B., 1761- 
65, pp. 255, 262. On Fry & Jefferson’s map (1751 and 1755, followed 
by Thomas Jefferson’s map of 1787) “Stanstead” is laid down above 
Falmouth with the additional indication, “Col. Carter.” 

* The town of Port Royal, in Caroline, was laid off in 1744 on Charles 
Smith’s lands at Roy’s Warehouse (Hening, v, 287). Its claim to com- 
merce lay in the fact that ships of the largest burden could come only 
that high up the river, and it was, too, a stage on the main travelled 
north and south road from Williamsburg, via Hooe’s Potomac ferry to 
Maryland. Cf. the anonymous French traveller who spent a night at 
Port Royal in 1765 after hearing Patrick Henry’s eloquence against the 
Stamp Act (Am. Hist. Rev., xxvi, 747). 

* The deed from Wormely to Carter does not appear in the King George 
records and other conclusive evidence for the date of the transfer of the 
property is lacking. The will, in which Charles Carter calls it his “Manor 
of Cleve”, shows that he added to the original plantation by the purchase 
of the adjacent lands of Lomax, Berry and Munford. 
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The Carters were all bred in the tradition of office holding 
and public life. While the “King’s” eldest son John was Sec- 
retary of State and in time his grandson, Robert of Nomini, 
took his own place in the Council, his other sons and grandsons 
made careers in the House of Burgesses. Charles Carter’s 
earliest appearance in a public capacity was in the list of trus- 
tees named in the act of 1728’ to lay off the town of Falmouth. 
He became also a justice of King George and, eventually, 
County Lieutenant, but it was not until 1736 that he held elec- 
tive office. In August of that year” he went to Williamsburg 
as a burgess for King George, and in that capacity thenceforth 
made an anonymous, but none the less significant, contribution 
to Virginia history during twenty-eight years’ continuous legis- 
lative service. He soon achieved and steadily held a foremost 


It is probable that Charles Carter built the house, from which he takes 
his designation, about 1750. On the Jefferson and Brooke map of 1746 
there is no indication of it, but “Cleves” appears on the maps of 1751, 
1755 and 1787. The form thus given indicates that, after the common 
Virginia fashion, the name of an early owner had persisted with refer- 
ence to the plantation. 

Cleve House was burned in 1800 and immediately rebuilt on the same 
foundations. It was finally destroyed by fire in 1916. The property has 
been vested for many years in the descendants of Fielding Lewis. 

* Hening, iv, 238. The MS. minute book of the Trustees of Falmouth, 
covering, with gaps, the period, 1728 to 1813, is now in possession of Mr. 
H. G. Lightner, of Falmouth. The record of the organization meeting, 
held “at the Falls Landing in King George County” on June 19, 1728, 
shows Charles Carter presiding on behalf of his father who was the 
senior trustee named in the act. 

*” Journals H. B., 1727-40, pp. 195, 208, 230, 251, 282. In 1734 he had 
unsuccessfully contested the seat of John Champe, sr., but in August, 
1736, successfully defended a contest of his own election against the pe- 
tition of William Robinson. In these polls John Mercer, later a witness 
to his will, was Charles Carter’s agent. 

In 1752 his brother Landon was returned a burgess for Richmond; 
in 1756 his son Charles, jr., of Ludlow, was returned as his colleague 
in King George and in 1758 his nephew Charles, of Corotoman, was re- 
turned for Lancaster, making four of the family and three of the same 
name contemporaneously in the House. It is of interest that local jeal- 
ousy of this political power precipitated contested election cases as 
each new Carter entered the Assembly during this period, but they all 
maintained themselves and thenceforth held their seats unmolested. 

After the Revolution Charles’ son, Landon “of Cleve,” represented 
King George, as a son of Charles of Ludlow did Stafford. There have 
since been many others of the name in the Assembly representing Albe- 
marle, Loudoun and Fauquier, showing the persistence of the political 
instinct among the descendants of “King” Carter (Cf. Swem’s Register 
1776-1918) ; but among them all the legislative record of Charles Carter 
of Cleve shows him to have been the ablest. 
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role in the House, serving, usually as Chairman, on all the 
important working committees, both standing and special. 
Death overtook him in the spring of 1764, between two sessions 
of the Assembly.” 

Charles Carter’s first wife died in the spring of 1742 and at 
the ensuing Christmas he married Anne, daughter of the fa- 
mous William Byrd of Westover.” In turn she died in 1757 
and five years later he took for a third wife Lucy, daughter of 
Capt. William Taliaferro of Essex.” He had, in all, thirteen 
children. There were three sons, Charles, who was long his 
father’s colleague in the Assembly but later lived on some of 
the Stafford lands entailed under the “King’s” will and is called 
“of Ludlow;” John, who succeeded to Cleve but died in early 
manhood, leaving a daughter only; and Landon “of Norman’s 
Ford,” who, under the terms of the entail, on John’s death, 
became “of Cleve:” the other ten were daughters, for all of 
whom their father assured comfortable marriages by providing 
“fortunes.””* The number and the liberality of these provisions 
was indeed so great as eventually to make necessary the sale of 
some of the entailed lands to satisfy them.” 

Charles Carter’s will is long, but significant as a document for 
the social historian. It is a mirror of the life of a rich planter 
on the Rappahannock during the “high” years of the eighteenth 
century. The provident and elaborate system of cross entails, 
reaching as far as the third sons of daughters, with an injunction 
to perpetuate the family name, backed up by the practice of 
withholding land from alienation for more than terms of three 

“On January 20, 1765, he was present in the Assembly (Journals H. B., 
1761-65, p. 219). During the ensuing prorogation he died; his will was 
proved in King George, June 7, 1764. When the Assembly met again, 
in October, 1764 (ibid., p. 229) a writ was ordered “for electing a Bur- 
gess to serve in this present General Assembly for the County of King 
George in the room of Mr. Charles Carter, deceased.” 

™See Dr. Stanard’s Byrd pedigree in Bassett, Writings of William 
Byrd, p. 447. He was then 35 and she but 17. His brother, Landon, 
married her younger sister Maria a few months later. 

™W.& M. Quar., xx, 269. It was her brother Walker Taliaferro who 


was one of the witnesses to the settlement with the eldest son which is 
recited in the will. 

“The youngest (Anne Walker, daughter of Lucy Taliaferro and 
named for her maternal grandmother) was born after the date of the 
will and alone is not named therein. She later married John Catlett. 

* Cf. Hening, viii, 214, 218, 436; xi, 55. 
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lives, illustrates typically the process by which a Virginia 
aristocracy was slowly and steadily being established through- 
out the eighteenth century, quite unconscious of its effect upon 
the revolutionary bile of the young Thomas Jefferson. The side 
lights, too, are suggestive for here we find evidence of a contem- 
porary piety which made up in unction what it lacked in spirit- 
uality; of that unprecedented prosperity among the tobacco 
planters during the consulship of Gooch, which had been 
checked by the French privateers during the Seven Years 
War after it had degenerated into extravagance, of which 
one unpleasant symptom was over-elaborated funeral pomps; 
of the relative standards of education of sons and of daughters; 
and of those kindly relations with, and provision of annual 
salaries for, trusted slaves, which remind one of Horace. 
In this last connection it is interesting to note that Charles 
Carter, owning more than 300 negroes, makes no mention, 
as his father did in his will, of indented white servants: 
by the middle of the century that class had degenerated into 
Irish “kids” and convicts, which were eschewed by “the quality.” 
On the economic side, this will not only states the current 
standards of equipment, with slaves, cattle and buildings, of 
the working tobacco plantation unit, known as a “quarter’’ but, 
like the contemporary records of George Washington’s estate, 
indicates the beginnings of capitalistic manufacturing industry 
and a groping after an improved system of agriculture, marked 
by a change from tobacco planting to wheat farming. 


In the name of God, amen. I, Charles Carter, of the County 
of King George, in the Colony of Virginia, Esqr., at this time 
being in health of body and of sound and disposing mind and 
memory, do make this my last will & Testament in manner and 
form following, that is to say: 

Imprimis. I resign my soul into the hands of God, as into 
the hands of a faithful Creator, and my body, when it shall 
please him to take me out of this world, to the earth, trusting 
in and thro the merits and mediation of my ever blessed Re- 
deemer, our great & only High Priest, at the right hand of the 
Father, to have my sins pardoned and washed away and to at- 
tain the resurrection of the just, renouncing any righteousness 
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of my own, and firmly believing in the ever blessed Trinity, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, placing my only hopes in the satis- 
faction and propitiation of my dear Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ.” 

Item. I desire that my body may be decently interred in the 
Vault which I have directed to be built in the piece of ground 
adjoining to the East side of my orchard, and if the remains of 
my family that are buried at Stanstead are not removed and 
placed in this Vault before my death, I do request my executors 
hereafter named to have the same done in a most private man- 
ner in the night, with proper Monuments set in the Wall of the 
Building that inclose the Vaults, with the names of the several 
persons therein interred and the time of their deaths and such 
inscriptions as my children by my respective wives shall chuse 
to have put on their mothers’ Tombs; and, for as much as I 
never delighted in funeral pomps, I desire I may be buried in 
as private a manner as possible and with as little expence as the 
Case will admit of. And I desire that no person but my 
children do appear at it in mourning. If any of my grand- 
children or other relations think proper to attend my Corpse, I 
desire it may be in common Clothes, the men with a black Crape 
on their left arm and the women with a black knot on their left 
side ; and I direct which ever of my sons shall enjoy my manor 
of Cleve to provide a neat plain marble Monument at the ex- 
pence of his estate, with such inscription in English as he and 
the rest of my children living shall think proper and I do desire 
and enjoyn the possessor of my said manor of Cleve to keep 
the depositary of my deceased family in constant repair. I do 
positively forbid the putting of any of my servants in mourn- 
ing, having always determined within myself as much as in my 
power lay, by setting a proper example, to put a stop to the 

In his day Charles Carter was the pillar of the established Church in 
King George, as his brother Landon was in the adjoining county of 
Richmond, but it did not befall him, as it did Landon, to array all the 
clergy of Virginia against him in common defence of their cloth. See 
Bishop Perry’s collection of the documents in the once celebrated case 
of McKay v. Carter, in which, to the entertainment of all Virginia, the 
Privy Council finally upheld the parson of North Farnham against the 
arbitrary proceedings of “one wealthy, Great, powerful Colonel whom 


I could not reasonably please or oblige.” It is pleasant to learn from 
Landon Carter’s diary that he and the parson were afterwards recon- 


ciled and lived in mutual respect. 
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ridiculous custom of involving familys by pompous funerals and 
mourning which serve only to enrich men who watch for these 
occasions to impoverish their neighbours, ; and in lieu thereof I 
desire my Executors hereafter mentioned to divide amongst 
such necessitous families, as are immediately in the parish of 
Hanover, twenty-five pounds per annum current money for 
eight years successively after my death, and in such pro- 
portion as they shall think proper; and in case of the death of 
all my exors. before the expiration of that time, I then direct 
this charity to be paid out of my estate into the hands of the 
Minister and vestry of said parish of Hanover, to be disposed 
of and divided in the manner aforementioned; and I do direct 
that ten Barrels of Corn be annualy delivered at some con- 
venient landing to the Minister of the said Parish for preach- 
ing a sermon on the day of my death annually, on the latter 
part of the tenth verse of the 23d Chapter of the Book of Num- 
bers, ‘let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like him,” so long as my manor of Cleve shall remain in the 
hands of my Male issue. 

Item. If the Vault and building aforesaid is not compleated 
and finished before my decease, I then desire my Executors to 
finish the same to the directions and plan I leave sealed to my 
Will. 

Item. I desire all my Just debts may be paid; and whereas 
it hath pleased God to bless me with a competent share of the 
good things of this world, I do give and devise them in manner 
and form following, vizt: I give and bequeath to my son 
Charles a handsome Gold Watch with my Coat of Arms on the 
outer Case, and a Chain of the price of thirty Guineas, a Gold 
headed Cane and a Ring of five guineas value, to bring to his 
remembrance as oft as he sees them that notwithstanding he 
will take little by this my last Will unless his brothers shou’d 
die without issue Male that I made ample provisions in my life, 
and in proof of the same I annex his discharge to this my Will 
to take away the reflection: 

“Charles Carter, Sen', discharge to Charles Carter, Jr., 
Copied by the said C. C., Jr. from the original. 

I do hereby discharge my son Charles Carter from all sums 
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of money due from him to me on acct. of the General sum paid 
by me for him as well as what I have engaged to pay to William 
Cunningham, John Nelson and John Hepelim, & from all Book 
debts and other demands whatsoever I have against him to this 
day, Witness my hand and seal this 5” day of June, 1762. 
(Signed,) Charles Carter. Witness, John Robinson,” Walker 
Taliaferro. 

I do hereby acknowledge that I have received of my father, 
Charles Carter, Esqr., an ample provision in lands, slaves and 
other things which I do acknowledge myself to be fully satis- 
fied, and I do hereby discharge my said father from any further 
demand on that account; and in consideration of a discharge 
and release of the many large sums of money paid and engaged 
to be paid by my said father on my account and of all accounts 
and demands that he hath against me, I do agree that he shall 
have an absolute right in fee Simple of the tract of land called 
Norman’s ford, containing 310 acres. As a further consider- 
ation for the said land my said father is to settle in lieu of it 
the tract 700 acres or upward adjoining to Richland Tract in 
tail Male & 500 acres of land or thereabouts adjoining to the 
same, in fee Simple. Witness my hand and seal this 3d June, 
1762. (Signed) Charles Carter, Jr. Sealed and delivered in 
presence of John Robinson, Walker Taliaferro. 

Item. I give and devise unto my sons, John Carter & Lan- 
don Carter, all my lands in the County of Fairfax and Loudoun, 
being lands formerly taken up by the Copper Mine Company,” 


“This was Speaker John Robinson (1704-1766) who, though a gen- 
eration his senior, was a brother-in-law of Charles Carter, jr. He 
entered the House of Burgesses with Charles Carter of Cleve in 1736 
and exceeded his continuous legislative service only by one year. 

*In 1728 “King” Carter, his sons Robin and Charles, and his son-in- 
law, Mann Page of Rosewell, organized the Frying Pan Company to 
mine copper in the cupreus sandstone formation on the present boundary 
of Fairfax and Loudoun. (The contract is in the record of Carter of 
Shirley v. Carter of Nomini, 1705, which is among the files of the old 
Chancery Court at Fredericksburg, Cf. with the reference to it in this 
will, those in the wills of “King” Carter, Va. Mag., vi, 18; of Mann 
Page, 1731; and of Charles Carter of Shirley, Va. Mag., xxii, 380; all 
of which answer Dr. Tyler’s query in W. & M. Quar., v, 66.) They 
bodied up 27,000 acres of land, mostly on the Horsepen of Broad Run, 
but including the “Copper mine landing” on Occoquan (which is men- 
tioned in Hening, iv, 381), and a half way station between the two on 
the head waters of Pohick and Pope’s Head, and then proceeded to open 
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containing by estimation 7,500 acres, to them and their heirs 
forever, to be divided by three persons to be chosen by my sd. 
sons, when my son Landon shall arrive at the age of twenty- 
one years; my said sons to have and enjoy all the advantages 
that may arise, in equal proportions, from a contract entered 
into by me with my hond. father, the honble. Mann Page, 
Esqr. and Robert Carter, Jr., Esqr., my brother; and in case 
my son, John, should die before the time of my son Landon’s 
attaining the age of twenty-one years, without issue lawfully 
begotten, then Landon to have, hold and enjoy in fee simple 
the said John’s part, to him and his heirs forever; and in Case 
of Landon’s death without heirs lawfully begotten, then John 
to have, hold and enjoy in fee simple the said Landon’s part, 
to him and his heirs forever; subject, nevertheless, in case of 
any accident, to the payment of their sisters’ fortunes. 
Whereas I hold in fee tail a tract of land containing 310 
acres or thereabouts, commonly called Norman’s ford tract, in 
the County of Culpeper, which at my death will go & descend 
to my eldest son as heir in tail, which will be a manifest preju- 
dice to my son, Landon, to whom I intend to give my tract of 
land opposite to the said Norman’s ford tract, called Ludwell 
Park, which I bought of the Honble. Philip Ludwell, Esqr.; 
and being desirous to make a suitable provision to my son, 
Charles in lien thereof; upon condition my said son Charles 
shall apply to the General Assembly at his own proper Costs 
and expense, to settle the said tract, containing 310 acres 
(be the same more or less) on me in fee simple, then I give 
and bequeath unto my son, Charles my land (wch. I hold in fee 
simple) adjoining to my Richland tract, containing 765 acres, to 
go and descend in tail Male, as the said Richland tract; and 
I further give & devise unto my said son, Charles, my other 
tract that I hold in fee simple in the County of King George, 


an old indian trail all the way up the middle ridge of Fairfax from 
tidewater on the Occoquan to the mine on Frying Pan run. This was the 
Ox Road on which Payne’s Church and the present Fairfax Court House 
were eventually built. Some Cornish miners were imported but the yield 
of copper proved unprofitable and in the end nothing came of the venture 
except a family lawsuit. It had served, however, to give the name Truro 
to the parish which was created in 1732, when it was hoped that there 
might be a new Cornwall in Virginia. 
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joining to the said tract and Richland tract, to him and his heirs 
forever, containing 500 acres, (be the same more or less) upon 
the before mentioned Condition of vesting the said Norman’s 
ford tract in fee simple in me the said Charles Carter, the 


elder.” 
Item. I give and devise unto my son, John Carter, all that 


my Mansion House and Manor of Cleve and all the Messuages, 
Lands, Tenements, hereditaments & premises, with the appur- 
tenances belonging thereunto, which I bought of Ralph Worme- 
ley, Esqr., and all those Messuages, Lands, Tenements, heredi- 
taments and premises, with the appurtenances, which I bot. 
of Lunsford Lomax, Esqr., and all those Lands, Tenements, 
hereditaments and premises, with the appurts. thereunto be- 
longing, which I bought of Mr. Joseph Berry, and all those 
Messuages, Lands, Tenements, hereditaments and premises, 
with the appurts. thereunto belonging, which I bought of Mr. 
Benjamin Berry, with all those Messuages, Lands, Tenemtns, 
hereditaments, and premises, with the appurtenances thereunto 
belonging, which I bought of William Munford, To have and 
to hold the said Manor of Cleve, the said lands I bought of 
Lunsford Lomax, Esqr., the said Land bot. of Joseph Berry, 


* Charles Carter, jr., duly carried out his father’s wish to dock this 
entail (Hening, viii, 5). “Norman’s Ford” of the Rappahannock 
(there was another Norman’s Ford on the Mattaponi) took its name 
from Isaac Norman, of the Stafford family of that name, who first 
settled there and in June, 1726, had a land grant on the Spotsylvania 
(later Culpeper) shore of the river (Va. Land Register, xii, 484). 
“King” Carter bought out this patent and, retaining the name, erected 
it into one of his “quarters” (Va. Mag., vii, 68). The importance of 
the control of this river crossing lay in its being a stage on the earliest 
Iroquois war path to the South, which became the long main travelled 
“Carolina” Road. Charles Carter established a ferry here in 1736 (Hen- 
ing, iv, 531) and his son Landon subsequently laid out there a paper town 
of Carolandville (ibid., xii, 217). Later he built a bridge which was 
soon swept away by a “fresh” in the river, leaving as its monument 
an indication of its site on the first edition of Bishop Madison’s map 
(1807). The ferry was then re-established (Code 1819 p. 246). 
Meanwhile many travellers had noted their crossings of “Norman’s 
Ford” in their diaries, the most interesting being Thomas Anburey’s 
record that the Hessian prisoners of the “Saratoga Convention” camped 
a night there at “Carter’s plantation” in January, 1779, on their way to 
their internment at Charlottesville. The day of the Carolina Road and 
of Norman’s Ford came to an end with the extension of the Fauquier 
and Alexandria turnpike through Warrenton to Culpeper. Like the 
Orange and Alexandria railroad which in turn superseded it, this im- 
proved highway crossed the Rappahannock far to the north of "Norman’s 


Ford. 
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the said land bot. of Benja. Berry and the said land bot. of 
Wm. Munsford and all the said Messuages, Lands, Tenements, 
hereditaments and premises, with their and very of their appur- 
tenances, to the use of my said son, John Carter, and to the 
heirs Male of his body lawfully begotten forever; and for de- 
fault of such heirs I then give and devise the said Mansion 
House and Manor of Cleve, the said land I bought of Luns- 
ford Lomax, Esqr., the said land I bought of Jos. Berry, the 
said Land I bot. of Benja. Berry, and the said Land I bot. 
of Wm. Munford and every the Messuages, Lands, Tenements, 
hereditaments and premises aforesaid, with their and every of 
their appurtenances, unto and to the use of my son, Landon 
Carter, and the heirs Male of his Body lawfully begotten for- 
ever ; and in default of such heirs, then I give & devise the said 
Mansion House and Manor, tracts and parcels of land before 
bequeathed unto my son, John, in tail Male, & all and every the 
Messuages, Lands, Tenements, hereditaments and premises, 
with their and every of their appurtenances unto and to the use 
of my son, Charles, and the heirs Male of his body lawfully 
begotten forever; and in default of such heirs then I give and 
devise the said several tracts of lands hereby given in tail Male 
to my son, John, to the second son living or to his issue Male 
forever, of my daughter, Mary, now wife of Charles Carter, 
Esqr. ;” and in default of such heirs to go and descend to the 
second sons living, or their respective issue of my respective 
daughters, Judith, Ann, Maria, Lucy, Jane Byrd, Sarah, and 
Carolianna and their heirs Male forever, according to their 
respective births, taking the name of Carter; and in default 
of heirs Male of the second sons of my said daughters, then I 
give and devise the said several tracts of land to my right heirs 
forever. 

Item. I give & devise unto my said son, John Carter, all my 


” The “King’s” eldest son, Secretary John Carter, married the heiress 
of the Hills of “Shirley” on James River, and established his residence 
in that charming house. After his death his widow married Bowler 
Cocke and continued to reside at Shirley, while her son Charles, who 
married his cousin german, as stated in the will, established himself at 
his grandfather’s house, Corotoman. Later, after his mother’s death in 
1771 (See Carter v. Cocke’s exr. in Jefferson’s Reports, p. 123) he be- 
came “of Shirley,” where his descendants still reside. 
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tract or parcel of lands, Tenements, hereditaments and premises 
(except the small piece I sold to Mr. Hancock Lee), with the 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, which I bought of Col. 
Thornton, on which my Saw Mill stands, situate, lying and 
being in the County of King George, and all my tract of land 
called Claiborne’s Run tract, adjoining to the said land on which 
my Saw Mill stands, To have and to hold the said tracts or 
parcel of Lands, Tenements, hereditaments and premises, with 
their appurtenances, unto and to the use of my said son, John 
Carter, and the heirs Male of his body lawfully begotten for- 
ever ; and in default of such heirs I give and bequeath the said 
tracts and parcels of Lands, Tenements and premises, with their 
appurtenances, unto and to the use of my son, Landon Carter, 
and the heirs Male of his body lawfully begotten forever ; and 
for default of such heirs I give and devise the said tract or 
parcels of Land, Tenements, hereditaments and premises, with 
their appurtenances, unto and to the use of my son, Charles 
Carter, and the heirs Male of his body lawfully begotten for- 
ever; and for default of such heirs to go & descend to the 
second sons living of my respective daughters (according to 
their birth) and their issue Male, in like manner and on the 
same conditions as my Manor of Cleve and the parcels adjoin- 
ing to which I annex these lands; and if the second sons of any 
of my daughters of their heirs Male should refuse to take the 
name of Carter in an authentic manner within one year after 
he shall enter as tail Male, notwithstanding his infancy, if there 
be a General Assembly in that time, then the second son of the 
next daughter to enter as heir in tail Male, taking the name of 
Carter within the before mentioned time; and I do enjoin the 
guardians, Executors or next friends of the second sons of 
my said daughters, or their heirs Male entitled to inherit, to 
make proper application to the General Assembly to entitle 
such heir in tail Male to the inheritance of my Manor of Cleve, 
the land thereunto adjoining, the Saw Mill tract and Claiborne’s 
run tract. 

Item. I give & devise unto my son, John Carter, all that 
tract of land called Kettle Run, situate, lying and being in the 
County of Fauquier & Prince Wm. and all the Messuages, 
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Tenements, hereditaments & premises, with the appurtenances, 
thereunto belonging, unto and to the use of my said son, John 
Carter, and the heirs Male of his body lawfully begotten for- 
ever ; and for default of such heirs I give & devise all the said 
Land, Messuages, Tenements, hereditaments & premises, with 
the appurtenances thereunto belonging, unto and to the use 
of my son, Landon Carter, and the heirs Male of his body law- 
fully begotten forever; and for default of such issue, I give 
and devise the said Lands, Messuages, Tenements, heredita- 
ments and premises, with the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing, unto and to the use of my son, Charles Carter, & to the 
heirs Male of his body lawfully begotten forever; and in de- 
fault of such heirs, to my right heirs forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son, John Carter, all that 
tract or parcel of land situate, lying and being in the County 
of Culpeper, on Hedgman River, that I bought of Mr. John 
Mercer and Mr. John Chizam, and all the Messuages, Tene- 
ments and premises, with the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing, To have and to hold the said tract and parcel of Land, 
Mess., Tenements, hereditaments and premises, with the ap- 
purtenances thereunto belonging, unto the use of my said son, 
John Carter, and to his heirs Male &c forever; & for default 
of such heirs I give and devise the said tract and parcel of land 
with all the Mess., Tenements, hereditaments and appurte- 
nances thereunto belonging, to & to the use of my son, Landon 
Carter, and his heirs Male &c forever; and for default of 
such heirs I give and devise the said tract or parcel of land, 
with all the Messuages, Tenements, hereditaments & premises 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging, unto my son, Charles 
Carter, and to the heirs Male of his body lawfully begotten 
forever; and for default of such heirs, to my right heirs for- 


ever. 
Item. I give and devise to my son, Landon Carter, all that 
tract or parcel of land called Ludwell Park, situate, lying and 
being in the County of Fauquier (which I bought of the Hon- 
orable Philip Ludwell) and all the Mess., Tents., heredts. and 
premises and appurtenances thereunto belonging, To have and 
to hold the said tract or parcel of land, Mess., Tent., heredt., 
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and premises, with the appurtenances thereunto belonging, unto 
and to the use of my said son, Landon Carter, and the heirs 
Male of his body, &c. forever; & for default of such heir I give 
and devise the said tract or parcel of land, Mess., Tent., heredt. 
and premises, with the appurtenances thereunto belonging, unto 
and to the use of my son, John Carter, and the heirs Male of his 
body lawfully begotten forever; and for default of such heirs 
I then give and devise the said tract and parcel of land, Mess., 
Tent., heredt., & premises and appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing, unto and to the use of my son Charles Carter and the 
heirs Male of his body &c, forever ; and in default of such heirs 
I then give and devise the said tract or parcel of land, with the 
Mess., Tent., heredt., and premises, and all and every the 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, unto and to the use of my 
daughter Mary’s third son and to the heirs Male of his Body, 
&c, forever ; and so on to the third son of my respective daugh- 
ters in tail Male forever, taking the name in the same manner 
and under the same restrictions as before limited with respect 
to my Manor of Cleve; and in default of such issue Male of the 
third Sons of my respective daughters, I then give and devise it 
to my right heirs forever; (And as I intend this tract for the 
seat of my son, Landon, I desire the Mansion House may be 
built at the place I have laid off and called View Mount, as it 
commands a beautiful prospect of the great ledge of Mountains). 
And whereas the plantation tract or parcel of land called 
Norman’s ford, which I am seized & possessed of in tail 
Male under and by virtue of my late father’s will, situate, 
lying and being in the County of Culpeper, containing three 
hundred and ten acres or thereabouts, hath been for some years 
found insufficient for the working of hands without making use 
of my tract or parcel of land situate, lying and being on the 
opposite side of the River Rappk., in the County of Fauquier, 
called Ludwell Park, and the same being added to my son, 
Landon Carter’s, Estate, may be of very great advantage to him, 
I do, therefore, give and devise to my son, Landon Carter, all 
that tract or parcel of land called Norman’s ford, afsd., to be 
annexed, held and taken to be a part of my Manor of View 
Mount to him and the heirs Male of his Body, &c., forever; 
and for default of such heirs to go and descend in tail Male as 
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my Manor of View Mount and Ludwell Park tract thro’ the 
Male heirs of my sons, John Carter and Charles Carter, & the 
third sons of my respective daughters under the same limita- 
tions & restrictions as my Manor of View Mount; and in de- 
fault of such Male issue, I then devise it to my right heirs for- 
ever. But if my son, Charles, or the heirs in tail that shall 
inherit the lands given to me by my father in tail Male, should 
refuse to settle the said Norman’s ford tract in the manner I 
have before directed, I do hereby revoke every claim relative 
thereto & do give the sum of £620 cur’t money, which I have 
paid to my son, Charles, to my son, Landon Carter, or the pos- 
sessor in tail Male of my Manor of View Mount and Ludwell 
Park tract; to be paid to such son, or his heir Male, by the 
heir in tail taking and possessing the entailed Estate given me 
by my father. And, in that event further, I do give and devise 
the two tracts of land nigh and adjoining to Richland tract, 
to my son, Landon Carter, or the possessor in tail Male of 
View Mount and Ludwell Park in fee simple to him and his 
heirs forever in lieu of the said Norman’s ford tract. 

Item. I give and devise to my said son, Landon Carter, all 
that tract or tracts or parcels of land called Red Oak plan- 
tation, situate, lying and being in the County of Fauquier, afsd., 
and the heredts. and premises, with the appurtenances there- 
unto belonging, unto and to the use of my said son, Landon 
Carter, and to the heirs Male of his body lawfully begotten for- 
ever; and for default of such heirs I give and devise the said 
plantation, tracts or parcels of land, heredts. and premises, with 
the appurtenances thereunto belonging, unto and to the use of 
my son, John Carter, and to the heirs Male of his body law- 
fully begotten forever; and for default of such heirs, to my 
right heirs forever. 

Item. I give and devise to my son, Landon Carter, my Broad 
Run tract, situate, lying and being in the Counties of Fauquier 
and Prince Wm., and the heredts. and premises, with the ap- 
purtenances thereunto belonging, To have and to hold the said 
tract or parcel of land with the hereditaments, premises & ap- 
purtenances thereunto belonging, unto and to the use of my 
said son, Landon Carter, and to the heirs Male of his Body 
lawfully begotten forever ; and for default of such heirs I give 
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and devise the said tract or parcel of land, with the heredita- 
ments, premises and the appurtenances thereunto belonging, 
unto and to the use of my son, John Carter, and the heirs 
Male of his body lawfully begotten forever; and for default 
of such heirs I give and devise the said tract or parced of land, 
with the hededitaments and premises and the appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, unto & to the use of my son, Charles Car- 
ter, and the heirs Male of his Body lawfully begotten for- 
ever ; and for default of such issue, to my right heirs forever. 

Item. I give and devise to my son, Charles Carter, my Mes- 
suage, Lott, heredts., Tenemts. and premises, with the appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging, lying and being at Falmouth, at 
the falls of Rappk., commonly called or known by the name of 
the Ship Tavern Lott, now in the possession or occupation of 
my said son, Charles, by virtue of an assignment of William 
Cunningham & John Knox, my under Tenants; and all those my 
other Lotts, hereditaments & premises, with the appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, commonly called and known by the name 
of the Steeton Tavern, in the said Town of Falmouth, afsd., in 
the County of King George and some times, as heretofore, in 
the Tenure and occupation of James Howett; To Have and 
To Hold the same to him and the issue of his Body lawfully 
begotten. 

Item. I give and devise to my son, John Carter, all that 
my Messuages, half Lott and premises, with the appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, situate, lying and being in the Town of 
Falmouth, in the County of King George, afsd., which I pur- 
chased of the Trustees of the said Town, late in the possession 
of Charles Sebastion, decd., and part of which is in the Tenure 
of Mr. Nelson, Mercht., and also all those Messe., Lott, herdt. 
and premises, with the appurtenances thereunto belonging, sit- 
uate, lying and being in the said Town of Falmouth, in the 
County of King George, aforesaid, to him and his heirs Male, 
to be held, annexed and taken to be a part of my Manor of 
Cleve and to go and descend in like manner with my said Manor. 

Item. I give and devise unto my son, Landon Carter, all my 
Messuages, Lot, heredt., and premises, with the appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, situate, lying and being in the said Town 
of Falmouth, in the County of King George, afsd., which I 
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purchased of Col. William Thornton and Col. Nicholas Smith. 
conveyed to me by Major Henry Turner, who intermarried 
with said Smith’s daughter, To have and to hold the said 
Messuage, Lotts, heredt. & premises, with the appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, annexed to my Manor of View Mount and 
Ludwell Park, to him and his heirs Male, and to go and de- 
scend in like manner as I have before directed with respect to 
the said Manor of View Mount and Ludwell Park. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Betsy Churchill, 
now wife of William Churchill, Esqr.,* the sum of two thou- 
sand pounds Current money, deducting the thousand pounds I 
paid her husband the day after his marriage and the one hun- 
dred pounds he received of Obediah Meniott, my attorney in 
the County of King and Queen; to be paid according to the 
marriage settlement recorded in the County Court of King 
George; and the interest of the said one hundred pounds to 
be accounted from the day of his receiving the same, as part 
of the interest arising upon the remaining part of her for- 
tune, payable at my death, from which time my estate is 
chargeable with interest; but if the remainder part of her 
fortune should be paid by me during my life, or if a sufficient 
sum of money shd. be left in the hands of my Exors., after the 
discharge of my lawful debts, to pay my daughters, here- 
after named, the fortunes I shall by this my will give unto them, 
in that case I discharge my said daughter of the payment of the 
interest of the one hundred pounds aforesaid. And it is my 
will that the two negro women, called Betty and Posia, and 
their increase, born or to be born, given by me to my said 
daughter, Betsey, and now in the possession of her said hus- 
band, Wm. Churchill, shall not be reckoned as a part of the 
said Legacy of two thousand pounds Current money. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Mary, now wife 
to Charles Carter, of Corotoman, Esqr., the sum of two thou- 
sand pounds Current money, deducting whatever sum or sums 


®™ William Churchill, Clerk of Middlesex from 1772 to 1799 and builder 
of “Wilton” on the Pianketank, was the eldest son of Armistead Churchill 
of Bushy Park, in Middlesex, grandson of the William who was of the 
Council, and brother to the Churchills of Fauquier. His father’s sister 
had married Robin Carter and was the mother of “Councillor” Robert 
Carter of Nomini. See W. & M. Quar., viii, 49. 
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of money I have paid or shall pay in part of her fortune; and it 
is my will that the two negroe women called Pallis and Car- 
thagena, and their issue and increase, born and to be born, 
given by me to my said daughter, Mary, now in the possession 
of her said husband, Charles Carter, shall not be reckoned as a 
part of the said Legacy of two thousand pounds Current money ; 
and it is my will that the remaining part of my daughter’s Leg- 
acy unpaid at my death, shall be paid out of the first money that 
shall be raised according to the direction of this my will, after 
the discharge of my just debts. 

And whereas at the time of my disposing in marriage my 
daughters Betsy and Mary, my circumstances were such as to 
enable me to give the fortunes to them above mentioned, and I 
had great reason to hope I should be able to provide in like 
manner for my other children, which this long and ruinous war 
the unfavorable seasons has rendered impossible, 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Judith Carter,” 
the sum of one thousand pounds Current money and one negro 
woman slave, called little Nan, and all her issue and increase, 
born and to be born; and it is my Will that another negro girl 
be purchased for her by my Exors., not exceeding the value 
of thirty pounds current money, out of the profits arising 
from my estate; the said one thousand pounds to be paid in 
such manner and proportions as is hereafter directed in this 
my Will. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Ann Carter, the 
sum of one thousand pounds Current money, being already set- 
tled in the marriage contract,” and one negro woman slave, 
called Diana (Sister to Robert Mingo), and all her issue and 
increase, born and to be born; and it is my will that another 
negro girl be purchased for her out of the profits of my estate, 
not exceeding thirty pounds Current money. 


“Judith subsequently married William Burnet Browne (1737-1802) 
of Salem, Massachusetts, who served as governor of Bermuda from 
1781 to 17900. He was a grand son of Governor William Burnet and 
great grandson of the celebrated Bishop Gilbert Burnet (Sabine Ameri- 
can Loyalists). 

Anne was, when the will was drawn, affianced to John Champe, jr., 
who, in that relation, is named as executor. She subsequently married 
also a second husband, Lewis Willis. See Carter v. Tyler, 1 Call, 165. 
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Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Maria Carter,” 
the sum fo one thousand pounds Current money, to be paid in 
such manner and proportion as is hereafter directed; and it is 
also my will that two negro girls be purchased for her out of 
the profits of my Estate, not exceeding the sum of sixty 
pounds Current money. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Lucy Carter,” 
the sum of one thousand pounds Current money, to be paid in 
such manner and proportion as is hereafter directed ; and it is 
also my Will that two negro girls be purchased for her out 
of the profits of my estate, not exceeding the sum of sixty 
pounds Current money. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Jane Byrd Car- 
ter,” the sum of one thousand pounds Current money, to be 
paid in such manner and proportion as is hereafter directed ; 
and it is my Will that two negro girls be purchased for her out 
of the profits of my estate, not exceeding the sum of sixty 
pounds Current money. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Sarah Carter,” 
the sum of one thousand pounds Current money, to be paid in 
such manner and proportion as is hereafter directed, and it is 
also my will that two negro girls be purchased for her out of 
the profits of my estate, not exceeding the sum of sixty pounds 
Current money. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Carolianna Car- 
ter," the sum of one thousand pounds Current money, to be 


paid in such manner and proportion as is hereafter directed ; and 
it is also my will that two negro girls be purchased for her out 


of the profits of my Estate, not exceeding the sum of sixty 
pounds current money. 
It is my will that the issue and increase of those negro girls 


“Maria subsequently married, 1765, William Armistead, of Hesse, 
on the Piankitank, in Gloucester (W. & M. Quar., vi, 166). 

* Lucy, alone of the daughters, apparently did not marry. 

* Jane Byrd subsequently married, according to the “Carter Tree,” 
Gawin Corbin, but which one is not specified. It was doubtless a second 
marriage and being without issue is not recorded in the Corbin pedigree. 

** Sarah subsequently married William Thompson, son of Parson John 
Thompson by his marriage with the widow of Governor Spotswood 
(Slaughter, St. Marks Parish). 

* Carolianna subsequently married Dr. Elisha Hall, of Fredericksburg, 
whose descendant, Carter Hall, Esq., of Washington, D. C., is the present 
owner of the family portraits, which are reproduced herewith. 
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' directed to be purchased for my respective daughters before 
mentioned to be theirs and their heirs. 
i Item. I give and bequeath to my sister, Judith Bankes,” the 
‘| sum of five hundred pounds Current money, one hundred 
pounds, part of which said sum of £500, is already paid in the 
i) purchase of two negro men, Peter and Mingo, and sundry ac- 
counts charged on my Books before the year 1754; and I do 
discharge my said Sister Bankes, of all claims and demands 
from me for any paymts. by me made, or supplies or neces- 
saries furnished her by me on every other account, notwith- 
standing the money given for her negro wench, Phillis, and the 
two men bought with her at the same time, exceeded the pro- 
portion of the purchase money paid by the Honble. William 
Nelson, Esqr. for the moiety of the Swann Tavern, held by me 
ii in right of her sister and herself in equal proportions; and I 
tl do request my son, Charles Carter, and my daughters, Betsey 
d Churchill, Mary Carter and Judith Carter, born of my wife, 
Mary, daughter of Joseph Walker, Esqr., to relinquish all 
right, title and claim to any part of the Swann Tavern by me 
sold, which I hold in right of their mother, having made ample 
provision for them by this will: And I do earnestly intreat and 
desire that my sister Bankes, will continue her care and tender- 
ness to my dear daughters as she has done since the death of my 
dear wives, their mothers, in consideration of which I give 
unto my said Sister Bankes, the use of the plantation whereon 
her negroes now work, with one hundred acres thereunto ad- 
joining on my Kettle Run Tract, during widowhood and care 
of my children; and so long as that trust continues I also give 
her annually two good Hhds. of stemmed Tobo. of. 1000 wt. 
each, and sufficient for her board out of the profits of the es- 
tates given to my sons, John and Landon, to be paid by them 
in equal proportion as the benefit will redound to their sisters. 
Item. I give and bequeath to my son, Charles Carter, over 
and above the negroes already given him, Benbo, Sawney, 
4 Frank, Putney, Nan, Winney, Sue, Jenny, Hagar, and the 
t * Mrs. Judith Bankes was a sister of Charles Carter’s first wife, Mary 
: Walker. For her will, in which she left her estate to be divided between 


é her great nephews, the two sons of Charles Carter of Ludlow (one of 
: whom was named Walker), see Hening, ix, 574. 
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girl Lucy that waits on my granddaughter Eliza. Carter, and 
their increase, born and to be born, belonging to my Wormley 
Creek plantation, also Osmyn, Joe, Jenny, Mucia, Paine, Dinah, 
Sarah, Lucy and their increase, born and to be born, now at my 
Lancaster plantation called the Brick House, to him and his 
heirs, subject, nevertheless, to the making the fortune of his 
daughter, Elizabeth, to the sum of one thousand pounds; one 
third part of which negroes, in case he should depart this life, 
to be held by his present wife, Elizh. as dower slaves during 
her natural life. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son, John Carter, and his 
heirs forever, all my slaves and their increase, on my Manor 
of Cleve and the lands annexed to the said Manor, except such 
slaves as I shall hereafter give by name to my other sons, in 
which number are included the slaves of my Saw Mill. 

Item. I give to my son, John Carter, and his heirs forever, 
my slaves settled on my Hayfield tract (purchased of Messrs. 
Mercer and Chizam), given to my son, John, and their increase, 
subject, nevertheless, to the payment, as in this my will here- 
after directed of my debts & the legacies given to my nine 
daughters and to Mrs. Judith Bankes, my sister, and Charity 
to the poor of Hanover parish before mentioned. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son, Landon Carter, and 
his heirs forever, all my slaves on the Manor of View Mount, 
the land I bought of Col. Ludwell, and Norman’s ford, and 
their increase, and all my slaves, and their increase, settled on 
my Broad Run tract, subject to the payment of my debts and 
the legacies given to my nine daughters and my sister Bankes, 
and the Charity before mentioned, according to the direction 
hereafter mentioned in this my will. 

Item. I give to my son, Landon, all my slaves at the several 
following plantations, to-wit: Stanstead, Poplar, Horse Pen, 
Mount Pone” and Norman’s ford Quarters, and their increase, 
to him and his heirs forever, subject to the payment of my debts 
and legacies given to my nine daughters and my sister, Judith 


“Mount Pone” was the Culpeper hill now known as “Mount Pony.” 
The earlier spelling, which appears also elsewhere in Carter records, may 
imply a rational explanation of the name (which has puzzled the topog- 
raphers) as having a relation to the appearance of a pan of corn bread. 
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Bankes, and the Charity before mentioned, as is herein after 
directed in this my Will. 

Item. I give to my son, Landon, and his heirs forever, my 
two negro boys, Joe & Isham, sons to my man Sam and his 
wife Chloe. 

All which said estates given to my sons, John and Landon, 
to be subject, nevertheless, to the payment of my just debts 
& legacies, & it is my will that the several estates hereby 
given to my said sons, John and Landon, be kept together and 
the slaves placed upon the lands given to my said sons, John 
and Landon, till my son, John, arrives at the age of twenty- 
one years. 

And as the several legacies are considerable and may be pre- 
judicial to my sons, it is my will and meaning in case of the 
death of any of my daughters before they attain the age of 
twenty-one years or marriage, that their legacies shall lapse to 
the benefit of the estate of my two sons, Landon and John, as if 
the same had never been given. 

Whereas, my sons, John and Landon, are now in England 
for the benefit of their education and it being necessary to 
prevent all doubts that may arise relative to them, It is my 
will and meaning that they shall be continued at school to learn 
the languages, Mathematicks, Phylosophy, dancing and fencing 
till they are well accomplished & at proper age to be bound 
to some reputable, sober, discreet practising attorney till they 
arrive at the age of twenty-one years and nine months ; and that 
a suitable present be made the Gentleman to whom they are 
bound to improve them in the business and practice of attor- 
neys; and that they be entered at the same time at the Temple 
and be by their master permitted to attend commons, but only 
under such restrictions as not to interfere with their studies 
and practice and business of an attorney; and it is my will 
and desire that as my said sons arrive at the age of twenty- 
one years and nine months, that they immediately imbark 
and return to America; and I do earnestly desire their 
guardians, as much as in their power lies, to prevent ex- 
travagance by limiting their pocket expences after they 
arrive to the years of eighteen to a sum not exceeding fifty 
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pounds Sterling per annum, as their fortunes depend on the 
seasons of a most variable climate and, 

Whereas, the extravagance of the present days and the flat- 
tering hopes of Great fortunes may be a temptation to run 
into unnecessary expences in living, It is my positive will and 
desire that my daughters may be maintained with great fru- 
gality and taught to dance; and as long as my sister Bankes, 
will be so good as to continue her care to them, It is my desire 
my daughters be kept together at my Mansion of Cleve and 
supported with proper necessarys for house keeping out of the 
profits of my estate, so as not to prevent the raising their for- 
tunes and supporting their brothers in England, as before di- 
rected ; all which expences of their maintenance &c are to be 
discharged out of the profits arising from the estate before 
settled for payment of Debts and legacies given by this my 
will, 

I do further will and require that my slaves may be treated 
with humanity and supplied with necessary food, cloathing & 
bedding, and, in case of sickness or other misfortune, I desire 
they may be properly attended. 

And whereas my sons, John and Landon Carter, may each of 
them have several sons, and the dands devised to each of them 
by this my will in tail Male will go to and be enjoyed by the 
eldest son only, and it being my will and desire to give them 
power and authority to provide for their children in the best 
manner I can; I therefore, in case of my sons, or either of 
them, having more sons than one, hereby authorize and im- 
power my said son, or sons, either by Deed indented or Re- 
corded in a Court of Record or by their last will & Testament 
in writing, to give and dispose of one-third part of the lands 
devised to each of them my said sons by this my Will, to the 
second sons living of such of my said sons, in tail Male ac- 
cording and in the same manner as it is hereby given to and 
would have been held and enjoyed by the eldest of such sons; 
and if either of my said sons, John or Landon, should die with- 
out issue Male so that the estate of the other shall go and be 
held and enjoyed by the survivor, then in such case I do hereby 
authorize and empower such son either by Deed indented or 
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recorded in a Court of Record, or by his last will and Testa- 
ment in writing, to give and dispose of one half of the lands 
and premises he shall be so seized and possessed of by this my 
will and his brother’s death without issue Male, between his 
second and third sons in tail Male, and in the same manner & 
according as the said lands and premises are herein devised to 
such sons by this my Will, so as not to disjoin from my Manor 
of Cleve the land annexed thereto, nor to disjoin the lands 
annexed to my Manor of View Mount, which said Manors 
shall severally be held and enjoyed whole and undivided. 

And whereas my eidest son, Charles Carter, is now in posses- 
sion of, and will after my decease be seized in tail Male of, a 
large estate by virtue and under my father‘s will, which by the 
death of his Brothers, John and Landon, without issue Male 
will go and descend to his eldest son; I do hereby authorize 
and impower him, the said Charles, to provide, in the manner 
as I have hereby directed to my sons John and Landon, in tail 
Male for his second, third and fourth sons, under the same 
restrictions as before mentioned to my sons, John and Landon, 
in such proportions as he shall think proper ; to go and descend 
in tail Male in the same manner and according as they would 
otherwise have gone and been held and enjoyed by his eldest 
son & his heirs Male. 

And whereas I have endeavoured to put my Manor of Cleve 
into a situation different from the common method of culti- 


- vating lands-in this Colony, I do, therefore, desire if the plan 


begun is not completed, that my exors. will carry on the same 
agreeable to my directions in writing, entitled “A new system 
of Virginia Husbandry, or the Little farm improved wherein 
the business of making Tobo., farming, improving lands and 
making Wine, are largely treated of and earnestly recom- 
mended,” all which, I have wrote for the benefit of my Chil- 
dren. 

Item. It is my will that my Coach or Chariot shall be kept 
with six horses, Coachman & Postilion, at the expence of the 
estate, for the use of Mrs. Bankes and my daughters so long as 
they shall continue at Cleve under the care of Mrs. Bankes; 
and that all my furniture at Cleve shall be and remain for the 
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use of Mrs. Bankes & my daughters, so long as they shall con- 
tinue at Cleve. 

Item. It is my will and meaning and I do hereby authorize 
& impower my Exors. and Trustees hereafter named, to sell and 
dispose of all supernumerary furniture, and Stocks of horses, 
Cattle, sheep, and swine, from time to time as they shall see 
occasion for the benefit of my estate. 

Item. It is my will and desire, as I have entered largely into 
the baking Business and have furnished myself with horses, 
Mills & every necessary for carrying on that branch of busi- 
ness to advantage, and the business of husbandry will furnish 
me with a large quantity of wheat, besides the several quanti- 
ties I have contracted for, that the said Business be carried on 
in the same manner as it shall be done at the time of my de- 
cease; and that the profit arising from the same be applied, 
together with the several other profits arising from the estates 
given to my sons, John and Landon, to the payments of my 
legacies and just debts aforementioned. 

Item. It is my will and meaning if it should so happen that 
my son, John, should attain the age of twenty-one years before 
the legacies and debts aforementioned are discharged, that my 
son, John, shall be put in possession of my Manor house of 
Cleve, with 400 acres of land adjoining thereto and ten choice 
slaves to be worked thereon for the said John’s benefit; and 
moreover that the said John be paid annually out of the profits 
of the said estate given to him, the sum of two hundred pounds 
Current money of Virginia; & that the said John shall have the 
privilege of taking such firing as shall be necessary from the 
Pocoson and other parts of my Manor of Cleve; and for in- 
closing his said lands I do give him privilege of taking such 
brush and stakes from any part of my Manor of Cleve as 
shall be necessary for enclosing and keeping the fences in 
repair ; and likewise the privilege of using such timber growing 
on my Claibourne’s Run tract annexed to my Manor of Cleve, 
as shall be sufficient and necessary to keep his houses in repair. 

And whereas I have by agreement in writing made an ex- 
change for a term of years with Harry Beverley, Esqr., of Car- 
oline County, of forty acres of sunken grounds opposite to the 
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said Beverley’s House, part of my Manor of Cleve, in lieu of 
which I am now in possession of forty acres of sunken grounds 
opposite to my Manor of Cleve and belonging to the said Bever- 
ley, I do therefore give and devise the said forty acres to my 
son, John, and his heirs Male, to go and descend as a part of 
my Manor of Cleve during the Term and under the Condition 
as by the said Instrument in writing will more fully appear. 

Item. If my son, Landon, shall attain the age of twenty-one 
years before the legacies and debts before mentioned are dis- 
charged, It is also my will and meaning that my said son, Lan- 
don, shall be put in possession of my Mansion of View Mount, 
with 400 acres of land adjoining thereto and ten choice slaves 
to be worked thereon for the said Landon’s benefit ; and, more- 
over, that the said Landon be paid annually out of the profits 
of the said Estates given to him, the sum of two hundred pounds 
Current money of Virginia; and that the said Landon shall 
have the privilege of taking such wood and timber for fencing 
and inclosing his Lands, making fences and keeping his houses 
in repair, as shall be necessary and sufficient, from the said 
estate. 

And whereas I have, for the improvement of my estate, let 
out several lots and Tenements for three lives, being part of the 
lands entailed upon me by my father and several parcels of my 
fee simple Lands, and it being doubted whether I was vested 
with such a power with respect to my entailed estate, it is my 
Will that if my sons or either of them should molest the said 
Tenants, that a reasonable satisfaction be made to such Tenants 
out of the estate I have given to such son or sons, and 

Whereas, I sold Mr. Hancock Lee a small parcel of land op- 
posite to the upper end of the large Island above the falls of 
Rappahannock, being part of that Island tract, containing by 
estimation thirty-two acres, which said parcel of land is en- 
tailed upon my eldest son, I do, therefore, desire my said son 
or sons that shall enter on my entailed estate as heir entail to 
confirm the same. 

It is my desire that my estate may not be appraised. 

I also desire that my negro man, Benjamin Boyd, may be 
well used and maintained with good clothes & sufficient meat 
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and bread, and be employed as an overlooker in repairing my 
Mills, Machines and buildings of my Manor of Cleve; & in 
consideration of his great fidelity that he be paid annually dur- 
ing his life five pounds Current money out of the profits of my 
Estate at Cleve. 

And, whereas, the lands given to me by my father were all 
in tail Male and will, of course, go & descend after my de- 
cease to my eldest son and his heirs Male, and as at this time 
my son Charles has no son living and in case of his decease 
before mine without Male issue, his present wife, Elizabeth, 
and daughter may be destitute of land to work the slaves belong- 
ing to his daughter and widow, It is my will and desire that 
they shall have the privilege of working a sufficient part of the 
lands given to my son who shall enter as heir in tail, exclusive 
of my manors of Cleve and View Mount, till my grand daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, shall arrive at the age of twenty-one years or 
marriage, and my said son’s widow, daughter of Col. John 
Chiswell,” during her natural life, for the sole working the 
Dower slaves she shall be entitled to from my son‘s estate; and 
it is my desire further that there be built on every plantation 
settled with ten hands of the slaves my son shall die possessed 
of, at the expence of my estate, an overseer’s house, a quarter, a 
Cow house and two 40 foot Tobo. houses, according to the 
common method of building in Virginia. 

Whereas I have given to my son Charles, a lease of the lands 
I bought of Joseph & Benjamin Berry and a small part of my 
Manor of Cleve now in his possession and laid off on the west 
side of the great Road leading to my house, during his natural 

* Col. John Chiswell of Hanover married Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Randolph of Turkey Island, and had four daughters who married, 
respectively, Speaker John Robinson, Warner Lewis of Warner Hall, 


Charles Carter of Ludlow, and William Nelson. Col. Chiswell was the 
son of that Charles Chiswell (1677-1737) sometime clerk of the General 
Court, who in 1732 was the Frederickville iron master who inducted 
Col. Byrd into the mysteries of that science, as retailed in A Progress 
to the Mines. In 1766 Col. John Chiswell, himself also a metalurgist, 
had the misfortune to kill a Scot, Robert Routledge, in a political 
quarrel and, being put on trial for his life, committed suicide, to the 
distress of the whole colony (See Parson John Camm’s letter of July 
24, 1766, in W. & M. Quar., ii, 230, and the Virginia Gazette of that 

iod). It was the Chiswell marriage which introduced the Randolph 
lood and name among the descendants of Charles Carter of Cleve. 
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life, and to his present wife during her widowhood; & by cut- 
ting down the Timber wantonly the value of the said lands may 
be diminished, It is my express will and meaning that my said 
son’s estate, by me to him given, shall be liable to damage for 
such willful waste. 

And, whereas, there may be considerable increase by birth of 
my slaves before my son, John, comes to age, which may ex- 
ceed my intention in favour of my sons, John and Landon, (to- 
wit) to give John one hundred and thirty slaves, to be chosen 
by himself, out of the negroes given him, and likewise one hun- 
dred to my son, Landon, to be chosen, out of the negroes given 
him, by himself and his next best friend; the overplus of my 
slaves to be appraised by three persons upon oath, chosen by my 
Executors and sons; which said slaves so appraised, my sons 
to be left at liberty to take them at their appraised value and pay 
their sisters, Judith, Ann, Maria, Lucy, Jane Bird, Sarah and 
Carolianna each a thousand pounds Current money, the over- 
plus of the said slaves to be equally divided between my two 
sons, John and Landon, and their heirs forever; and if either 
of my daughters, Judith, Ann, Maria, Lucy, Jane Bird, Sarah 
and Carolianna, should die before my son, John, shall arrive at 
the age of twenty-one years, then their legacies to go to their 
brothers, John and Landon. .And all monies paid in my life 
time to my said daughters in part of this additional fortune shall 
be discounted ; and forasmuch as the overplus of my said slaves 
so appraised may not be sufficient to make up to my sd. daugh- 
ters then living, the sum of one thousand pounds Current money 
each, as an additional fortune, then my will & meaning is that 
the value of the said slaves so appraised shall be equally di- 
vided between my said daughters then living. 

Lastly, I do constitute and appoint, for the several pur- 
poses before mentioned, my dear brother, Landon Carter, Esqr., 
of the County of Richmond, my son-in-law, Charles Carter, 
Esqr., of Lancaster, & Mr. John Champe, Jr., of the County 
of King George, to be Executors of this my last will and 
Testament and guardians to my children; desiring they will not 
consent to my sons’ marriagé until the age of twenty-one years, 
nor to my daughters’ marriages until they attain the age of 
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seventeen years; and when my son, John Carter, shall arrive 
to the age of twenty-one years, I then appoint my said son, 
John, an additional Exor. of this my last will and Testament, 
and guardian to my children then under age, and trustee for 
the discharge o f the several legacies and my Just debts. I 
likewise appoint my son, Landon Carter, an Executor, guardian 
and Trustee jointly with them, as soon as he shall arrive to the 
age of twenty-one years. And I do now declare and publish 
this writing, contained in twenty-eight pages, wrote on one side 
only, except one, by the hand of Charles Robinson” and signed 
by me at the bottom of each page, as and for my last will and 
Testament, hereby revoking all former wills by me heretofore 
made. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand & seal this 
tenth day of September, 1762. 

Chas. Carter (Seal) 


Signed, sealed, published and declared by the said Testator 
as and for his last will and Testament in presence of us, who, in 
his presence and at his request, set our names as witness here- 
unto. Landon Carter, Presley Thornton, J. Mercer, Thos. 
Lawson, John Carter.” 


"Benjamin Robinson (1689-1761) of “Moon’s Mount” in Caroline 
was uncle of the Speaker. Col. Byrd painted his portrait in 1732 in 
A Progress to the Mines: “he has a very industrious. wife who has 
kept him from sinking by the Weight of Gaming and Idleness. But he 
is now reformed from those ruinous Qualities, and by the help of a 
Clerk’s place in a Quarrelsome County will soon be able to clear his old 
scores.” He was Clerk of Caroline from the organization of the county 
in 1728 until his death, during a part of which time Edmund Pendleton 
was his apprentice. His wife was Sarah Ring, of York, a kinswoman 
of Charles Carter’s first wife, and he gave that worthy’s name to one of 
his sons (See Va. Mag., xvii, 92; xviii, 227). This Charles Carter 
Robinson was evidently the scribe here named. 

Of the witnesses, Presley Thornton (1721-1769), of the Stafford 
family of that name, succeeded to the fortune and the political interest 
of his maternal grandfather, Peter Presley of Northumberland, and 
served with Charles Carter in the House of Burgesses from 1748 to 
1760, when he was raised to the Council (W. & M. Quar., iv, 162); “J. 
Mercer” (1704-1768) was the Irish lawyer, of Marlboroughtown, and 
compiler of the “Abridgement” (Va. Mag., xiv, 232); John Carter 
was apparently Charles Carter’s nephew, John of Sudley in Prince Wil- 
liam, son of Landon of Sabine Hall, who headed the list. Thomas 
Lawson was probably Landon Carter’s land steward of that name 
(Cf. W. & M. Quar., xiii, 49). 
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VIRGINIA QUIT RENT ROLLS, 1704 
(Continued ) 


A Rent Roll of all the Land in York County, 1704. 


Wm. Jackson 
Matt Pierce 
Jn° Latin 
Robt. Cobb 
Francis Sharp 
Geo: Baskervyle 
Rich* Gilford 
Jos: Frith 
Wm. Jones 
Nath Crawley 
Tho Crips 
Wm. Davis 
Lewis Barnoe 
Arthur Lun 
Jn° Bates 

Jn° Serginton 
Wm. Taylor 
Richt Page 
Wm. Jorden 
Jn° Lynes 


Alex. Baneyman 


Wm. Cobb 
Mary Whaley 
Henry Tyler 
Rich? Kendall 
Wm. Hansford 
Niche Sebrell 
David Stoner 


Acres 
200 
100 
150 
100 
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Ralph Hubbard 50 
Wm. Harrison 50 
Jn° Wyth 100 

y Tho. Hill 930 
Tho. Vines 200 
Morgan Baptist 100 : 
Phil Deadman 75 | 
Bazill Wagstaff 127 
Wm. Allen 117 
Robt. Read 750 
Jos. Mountford 307 
Roger Boult 100 
Fuller 70 
Tho Jefferson 100 
Henry Duke 25 
Jn° Hansford 100 
Robt. Peters 160 
Jn° Morland 100 
Wm. Lee 350 
Rich* Burt 200 
John Eaton 170 
Rob: Starke 250 
Robt. Harrison 200 
Jn° Morris 125 
James Bates 117 
Eliz> Jones 94 
Edwd. Young 100 
Robt. Green 200 
Tho: Fear — 100 
Edward Thomas 223 
John Loyall 100 
Stephen Pond 200 
Wm. Wise 850 
Cornelius Shoehorn 100 
Joseph White 750 
Daniell Park, Esq. 2750 
Tho Fear Jun" 130 
Orlando Jones 450 
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Ambrose Cobbs 
Henry Dyer 
Wm. Davis 
Wm. Buckner 
Tho Barber 
Eliz’ Tindall 
Dudley Diggs 
Wm. Hewitt 
Mary Collier 
Charles Collier 
Tho Hansford 
Geo Browne 
Wm. Gibbs 
Wm. Pekithman 
Jno Smith 
Baldwin Matthews 
Jn° Daniell 
Seamor Powell 
Jn° Lewis Esq’ 
Wm. Timson 
Jne Page 

Jos. Benjafield 
Tho Stear 
Stephen Fouace 
Edw? Jenings Esq. 
Eliz’ Archer 
Wm. Coman 
Eliz’ Hansford 
Sam" Hill 

Jn° Anderson 
Tho Buck 
Lewis Burwell 
Robt. Crawley 
Robt. Hyde 
Robt. Harrison 
Jeffrey Overstreet 
Tho Overstreet 
John Myhill 


163 
100 
60 
1350 
150 
150 
5° 
650 
150 
1300 
130 
300 
4 
go 
80 
565 
5° 
100 
2 
Me 
2100 
200 
250 
5° 
50 
2 
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Mary Roberts 25 

Jenj* Stogsdall 50 

Tho Wade 375 

Jos: Walker 615 

Jn° Sanders 100 

Mongo Inglis 400 
Tho Holyday 100 if 
Jn° Williams 100 
Autho: Sebrell 50 
Robt. Jones 100 
James Causebee 200 

Richt Booker 200 
James Morris 100 
Henry Adkinson 82 

Robt. Jackson 150 

Anthony Robinson 183 

Hannah Lamb 50 

James Calthorp goo 

Tho Boulmer 265 
Peter Pasque 12 
Chapman 70 i 
Pond 112 
Sarah Tomkins 250 
Robt. Kirby 200 
Tho Kirby 270 
Edw? Curtis 200 | 
Jn° forgison 200 
Wm. Row go2 

Jn° Hunt 550 

Wm. Taverner 100 
Armiger Wade 424 
Rich* Dixon 450 if 
Edw‘ Jennings, Esq" 1650 
Jn° Persons 300 
Tho Nutting 375 
Peter Manson 150 i 
Richt Slaughter 275 | 
James Persons 
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Tho Roberts 450 
Jn° Toomer 335 
Dan" Taylor 225 
Robt. Hayes 220 
Henry Andros 274 
Jn° Wells 750 
Robt Curtis 250 
Tho Cheesman Sen 1800 
Jos Poter 25 
Hen: Heywood 1300 
David Holyday 600 
John Northern 130 
Jn° Doswell 367 
Isaac Powell 100 
Symon Staice 200 
Jn° Drewett 200 
Robt Topladie 100 
Jn° Potter 93 
Lewis Vernum 150 
James Slaughter 250 
Tho: Burnham 50 
Jn° Doswell Jun 100 
Robt Shields 400 
Wm. Wilson 50 
Owen Davis 247 
Tho Walker 100 
Richt Nixon 150 
Henry Clerk 100 
Elias Love 25 
Wm. Howard 100 
Jn° Sanderver 100 
Jn° Cox 50 
Tho Gibbins 100 
Tho Hind 100 
Tho Cheesman Jun’ 600 
Wm. Browne 200 
Jn° Rogers 650 
Jn° Moss 150 
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Jn° Lawson 100 

Niche Phillips 150 

Wm. Sheldon 750 
Jn? Wayman 100 
Tho Edwards 150 
Lawrence Smith 1700 

James Paulmer 150 

Wm. Gurrow 150 

Peter Goodman 400 

Robt Snead 50 

Edw* Cawley 150 

Wm. Gorden 150 

Jn° Hilsman 75 
Wright 100 
Jn° Gibons 50 | 
Eliz» Goodwin 1200 | 
Sam" Cooper 150 
Jno Fips 150 | 
Tho Wooton 150 
Edw* Moss 759 

Rebecha Watkins 100 

Wm. Whitaker 1800 

Hampton Parish 200 

Bruton Parish Gleabe 300 


Robt Ivy he living in James City 
County & no Tenn‘ on ye Land 100 


61132% 
added to make up the old Roll 168 


61300%4 
Wm. Barbar 8. Y. C. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


CULPEPER 


It is always a pleasure to be able to answer ones own query. The 
note published in Va. Mag., xxx, 391, was compiled more than two 
years ago at the start of a genealogical essay on The Proprietors of the 
Northern Neck. Like some previous attempts to disentangle the num- 
erous contemporary Thomases and Johns among the seventeenth cen- 
tury Culpepers, the particular theory therein propounded was wide of 
the mark. The subsequent collection in England of a great mass of 
genealogical evidences has made it possible now to sort out the his- 
torical Culpepers with confidence. 

The John Culpeper who was Clerk of Northampton in 1674 seems to 
have been a younger brother of the Thomas Culpeper named in the 
first (1649) Northern Neck patent, and so an uncle of Frances, Lady 
Berkeley, and of Alexander Culpeper, the Surveyor General. He was 
thus a cousin german of the first Lord Colepeper. His father was that 
John Culpeper of Feckenham, co. Worc., who was buried at Holling- 
bourne, 1635, and left the will P. C. C. Pile, 4 (Va. Mag., xxiv, 386) ; 
and he in turn was a younger son, not of Francis of Greenway Court, 
but of his elder brother, John of Wigsell, co. Sussex. 

FarrFax Harrison. 
December, 1922. 


RESIGNATION OF ROBERT LAWSON 


“File “Exec. Communications Thos. Jefferson Jany 1779—Dec 11 1779” 
A letter addressed on back to 
The Honble 
The Speaker of the House 
of Delegates. 


{Communicated by Robt. B. Munford, Jr.. Member Va. Hist. Society.] 


Prince Edward September 
27* 79 
Sir: 
It gives me real concern to find myself constrain’d to decline longer 
to act under my appointment as a Member of the board of War; indeed 
—nothing but the almost total stagnation of the business of that board, 
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owing to a want of a sufficient number of members, just then, to con- 
stitute it would have induced me to have acted at all ;—the salary being 
so very inadequate to the expence which a member must incur, however 
attentive he might be to the [next word unintelligible] system. 

I am truly and deeply impress’d with an idea of the great honor 
done me by your Honble House in confering unsolicited this appoint- 
ment—I shall ever retain it in grateful memory—and sincerely regret 
that it is too incompatible with my private views to do that justice to 
the appointment by a proper attendance, which I am well appriz’d the 
important business of the board indispensably calls for. 

You'll be p!eas’d to do me the honor of laying this letter of resignation 
before your Honble House. 

With the greatest respect I am Sir yr. mo. obedt 

(Signed) Ro. Lawson. 


CADWALLADER JONES-SLAUGHTER 


In Mr. Fairfax Harrison’s Article on Western Explorations in Vir- 
ginia between Lederer and Spotswood, published in the Virginia Mag- 
azine for October, 1922; (Vol. XXX. No. 4), referring to Colonel 
Cadwallader Jones, it is stated that “the tradition of the family of 
Slaughter of Culpeper is the only evidence which makes for any as- 
surance that Cadwallader Jones left progeny in Virginia” and in a 
note (page 337) that “Robert Slaughter (1680-1726) of Essex is re- 
puted to have married about 1701, Frances Anne, daughter of Colonel 
Cadwallader Jones of Stafford.” 

This marriage is a well established fact. There is recorded in Hardin 
County, Kentucky, a deed executed by Colonel Francis Slaughter, con- 
veying to his son-in-law, James Crutcher, certain lands in Caroline 
County, Virginia. In this deed, it is recited that the property therein 
described, descended to the grantor as follows: First from Col. Cad- 
wallader Jones to his daughter Frances Anne, who married Robert 
Slaughter; second from Robert and Frances Anne Slaughter to their 
eldest son and heir at law, Francis Slaughter, and from this Francis 
to the grantor. 

“The grandfather of Colonel Cadwallader Jones was Cadwallader 
Jones of Greenham in the Parish of A’shbrittle Co., Somerset, Esquire, 
who married an heiress of the Ancient Devon family of Bluet of 
Holcombe Regis. According to Lady Elliott-Drake, the present owner 
of the Manor of Ley in the Parish of Beerferris, Co. Devon, this 
Manor was sold by Sir James Ley, Earl of Marlborough in 1649 to a 
merchant named Pugh who almost immediately sold it to the last-men- 
tioned Cadwallader Jones, who dying deeply in debt, it passed to a 
creditor, Sir Robert Jeffreys.” 
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The writer is inclined to think that Lady Elliott-Drake has in part 
confused this Cadwallader Jones with his grandson and namesake Col. 
Cadwallader Jones, and his reasons for so thinking are as follows: 

The first Cadwallader Jones, as a result of his mercantile ventures 
was adjudged a bankrupt between 1652 and 1656. In 1681 his grandson, 
Col. Cadwallader Jones, (described as son and heir of Richard Jones, 
late of London, merchant), joined in a deed with Alderman John Jeffreys, 
conveying to Sir Robert Jeffreys (Lord Mayor 1685) the lordship of 
Ley, in the Parish of Beerferris, Co. Devon, together with the Capital, 
Messuage or Mansion House called Ley and all the lands called by the 
several names of Wallers, Great Hanscombe, Little Hanscombe, Beau 
Albertson and Bassack, etc., etc., wherein said Jones and Jeffreys, have 
or may have an estate of inheritance, in fee simple or taile. It appears 
therefore that the estate referred to did not pass to Sir Robert Jeffrey 
until some 25 years after the first Cadwallader Jones had been ad- 
judged bankrupt, and about 18 years after the death of his son, 
Richard Jones. From the fact that Alderman John Jeffreys was named 
as guardian of John Jeffreys, son of Herbert Jeffreys (Lt. Gov. of Va. 
1677-78) it seems probable that the Governor and Alderman were 
brothers. 

As Alderman John Jeffreys and Col. Cadwallader Jones joined in a 
conveyance of the Lordship of Ley, an estate of inheritance, it may 
reasonably be inferred that they were both grandsons of the Cad- 
wallader Jones who purchased that estate circa 1649—that they were 
first cousins and that the Alderman’s mother was a sister of Richard 
Jones and a daughter of the first Cadwallader. 

In the record of the Cimmittee for Compounding cases under the 
‘Oxford Articles (1648-1651) Cadwallader Jones is described as of 
Exeter, Devon and Greenham, County Somerset; from the same record 
it appears that in 1651 he lived in Kent and had estates in Devon and 
Somerset, and that he owned the Manor of Milverton by right of his 
marriage with a daughter and co-heiress of John Bluet. 

The will of Cadwallader Jones, proved 1692 (P. C. C. Fane 88) 
mentions his interest in “The Barton of Greenham, in the Parish of 
Ashbrittle. From the facts above stated, it appears not improbable 
‘that this Cadwallader Jones was a son, or more probably a grandson 
(from the date of his marriage 1677) of Cadwallader Jones, who pur- 
chased the Lordship of Ley in 1649, which would account for his 
interest in the Barton of Greenham. 

Vivian’s Visitations of Devon and Cornwall, trace the descent of 
the Blewetts of those counties through many generations. The first 
Blewett mentioned as of Greenham Co. Somerset, was that John Blewett 
(fifteenth in descent from William Blewett, Earl of Salisbury), who 
died at Holcombe-Regis 1585. His grandson, Arthur Blewett (1573- 
1613) married in 1595, Jane, daughter of John Lancaster of Bagborough, 
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son and heir of William Lancaster of Milverton. This Arthur Blewett 
had a son, John (1603-1634) who died without male issue, but leaving 
several daughters,—the eldest Anne, born 1625. If Cadwallader Jones 
married a daughter of this John, (as the writer thinks probable) she 
must have been his second wife, as Richard Jones, son of Cadwallader, 
married circa 1651, and therefore could not have been a son of a mother 
born in or after 1625. In 1623, there was living in Cornwall one John 
Blewett, a great grandson of Sir Roger of Holcombe-Regis (Uncle 
of John of Greenham who died 1585) who may have been the father 
of Cadwallader Jones’ wife. 

The name Cadwallader indicates Welsh or Cornish descent. The 
writer inclines to the belief that both the Jones and Jeffreys family 
(including the family of Sir Robert, Lord Mayor) were from Cornwall, a 
that they were all related. The solution of these problems may be a 
found possibly by an examination of the parish records, wills, etc., of 
Devon and Cornwall. 
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GENEALOGY 


THE CORBIN FAMILY 


37. Henry Ettonneap Corsin, of “Gayles”, Middlesex County, born 
———, died 1826. He married Rebecca Ann, daughter of Dr. Benjamin 
Say, of Philadelphia, and had issue: 

64. Margiana, married 1839, David Johnston Kenney, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

65. Mary Say, married 1843, Richard March Hoe, of New York. 

66. Anna, married 1839, Frederick G. Walfut, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

67. John, died in infancy. 

68. Henry, died in infancy. 

41. Rosert Bevertey Corpin, of “The Reeds”, Caroline County. He 
was a member of the House of Delegates from Caroline at the sessions 
of Jan. 1838, Jan. 1839, 1839-40, and 1840-41. He married 1st, ——— 
Simms, and 2nd, in 1839, Mary, daughter of Nicholas Mills, of Rich- 
mond. 

Issue (1st marriage) 
69. Francis. 

Issue (2nd marriage) 
70. Sally, married 
71. Nicholas. 

44. Joun Sawsripce Corsin, married Mary Blackwell. 

Issue: 

72. John Grosvenor, served in the Confederate States Army. 

73. William Lygon, C. A. A.; married Clara Montgomery, and 
died without issue. The compiler was indebted to Mr. Cor- 
bin for family information. 

74. Frank. 

75. Virginia. 

76. Frances Blackwell. 

77. Mary. - 

78. Anna. 

42. Francis Porreus Corsin, born at “The Reeds”, Feb. 1801. He 
was long a resident of Paris France. He was married at Philadelphia, 
Feb. 1825, Agnes Rebecca only daughter of James Hamilton, of St. 
Simonds, Ga. He died March 109, 1876, in Paris. 

Issue: 

79. Richard Washington, of Paris, was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He came to Virginia in 1861 and 
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served as an officer in the C. S. A. Like his father he lived 
many years in Paris. At the outbreak of the World War 
Mr. and Mrs. Corbin returned to the United States and be- 
came residents of Newport, R. I., where he died February 
22, 1922. He married Bessie Rhodes and had two sons. 


82. Richard Beverley, now of New York. Educated 
in England at Harrow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (final year 1903) and was in the censorship 
department of the United States during the World 
War, now of New York City. 

83. John Lee. Educated in England at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge (final year 1905). He 
became an English subject in 1914 in order to obtain 
a commission in the English army and go to France. 
He was 2d Lieutenant in the Northants. Cavalry, 
was promoted to a captaincy and in Feb. 1920, was 
still serving in France. 

80. Isabell Hamilton, married the Marquis Jean de Mortemart, 
of La Boulaye, Burgundy, France, in 1860. 
81. Elizabeth Tayloe, married, in 1854, the Viscomte Henry de 
Dampierre. 
56. James Parke Corstn, of “Laneville”’, and “Moss Neck”, born 
, and died Nov. 18, 1863. 

In the winter of 1862-3, General T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson made his 
headquarters at “Moss Neck”. Henderson (quoting Dabney, who was 
on Jackson’s Staff), says: 

“Never was there a more striking contrast than between Jackson the 
General and Jackson off duty. During his sojourn at Moss Neck, Mr. 
Corbin’s little daugher, a child of six years old became a special favorite. 
Her pretty face and winsome ways were so charming that he requested 
her mother that she might visit him every afternoon, when the day’s 
labors were over. He had always some little treat in store for her— 
an orange or an apple—but one afternoon he found that his supply of 
good things was exhausted. Glancing around the room his eye fell on a 
new uniform cap, ornamented with gold braid. Taking his knife he 
ripped off the braid and fastened it among the curls of his little play- 
fellow! A little later the child was taken ill and after his removal from 
Moss Neck he heard that she had died. “The General’, states his aide-de- 
camp, ‘wept freely when I brought him the sad news’ ”. 

“The headquarters of the Second Army Corps were established at 
Moss Neck, on a. terrace above the Rappahannock, eleven miles below 
Fredericksburg. * * * Alt Moss Neck Jackson was not only within 
easy reach of his divisions, but was more comfortably housed than had 
usually been the case. A hunting lodge which stood on the lawn of an old 
and picturesque mansion-house, the property of a gentleman named Cor- 
bin, was placed at his disposal—he had declined the offer of rooms in the 
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house itself least he should trespass on the convenience of its inmates; 
and to show the peculiar constitution of the Confederate army, an 
anecdote recorded by his biographers is worth quoting. After his first 
interview with Mrs. Corbin, he passed out of the gate where a cavalry 
orderly who had accompanied him was holding his horse. “Do you ap- 
prove of your accommodation, General ” asked the courier. ‘Yes, sir, 
I have decided to make my quarters here’. ‘I am Mr. Corbin, sir’, said 
the soldier, ‘and I am very much pleased’.” 

“The lower room of the lodge, hung with trophies of the chase, was 
both his bed-room and his office, while a large tent pitched on the grass 
outside, served as a mess-room for his military family; and here for 
three long months, until near the end of March he rested from the labor 
of his campaign. 

“There was much social intercourse, too, between the different head- 
quarters. General Lee was no infrequent visitor to Moss Neck, and on 
Christmas Day Jackson’s aides-de-camp provided a scrumptuous enter- 
tainment at which turkey and oysters figured, for the Commander-in- 
Chief and the senior generals. Stuart, too, often invaded the quarters of 
his old comrade.” ; 

J. P. Corbin married 1st in 1836, Jane Catherine, daughter of Dr. 
John S. Wellford, of Fredericksburg, and 2nd Elizabeth L. Hoomes. 

Issue: (1st marriage) 

84. Robert, of “Moss Neck”, born Dec. 1, 1833, and member of 
Co. B, 9th Va. Cavalry, killed in battle, 1863. 

85. Spotswood Wellford, of “Farley Vale”, King and George 
Co., born “Laneville” Jan. 22, 1835, died , was a Lieu- 
tenant C. S. N. He married 1858, Diana Fontaine, daughter 
of Commodore Matthew F. Maury, and had issue: 

89. Ann Herndon Maury. 
‘90. Matthew Maury, married, Jan. 31, 1906, Mary An- 
derson Reinhart (she married 2d E. E. Kimball). 
Issue: (Corbin) 
(a) Spotswood Wellford, born April 13, 1909. 
(b) James McHenry, born Sept. 21, 1912. 
g1. John Maury, died Feb. 23, 1873. 

86. James Parke, of “Moss Neck”, afterwards of Fredericks- 
burg; married Edmonia Fitzhugh Ficklen, of Falmouth, 
Stafford Co. 

87. Fanny Nelson, married William H. Dickenson. 

88. Catherine, married 1st, Col. Alexander S. Pendleton, C. S. A. 
(killed in battle) ; 2nd, March 14, 1871, Commodore John 
Mercer Brooke, U. S. and C. S. N., afterwards Professor 
Va. Military Institute. She died 1920. 

Issue (2nd marriafie) 
87. Channing Moore. 
88. Tazewell Taylor. 
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89. Champe Carter. 
90. Elizabeth Farley, married Joseph Swift Brown. 
91. Sophia Hoomes. 

60. RicHarp RanpotpH Corsin, born at “Kings Creek”, York County, 
April 12, 1801. He entered West Point in 1815; but resigned in a year 
or two and was at William and Mary 1820, &c. He married (1st) June 
4, 1821, Catherine Moore Fauntleroy (born August 7, 1802, died 1825) 
of “Waltham”, Middlesex County. Two years after the death of his 
first wife he married Mary Mallory, of Norfolk, sold his Virginia prop- 
erty and removed to Lafayette County, Miss. He was a prominent 
planter. Richard Randolph Corbin died of yellow fever Oct. 4, 1853, 
and his wife the next day. 

Issue (1st marriage) 
92. Gawin Lane, removed to Lafayette Co., Miss., and died, 
unmarried, at an advanced age, about 1890. 
93. Edmonia Faunleroy, born 1820, died Feb. 5, 1917; married 
Sept. 30, 1845, at “Oakenham”, Middlesex Co., Va., Robert 
O. Carter, of Lafayette Co., Miss. We are much indebted 
to her grandson, Mr. Lucien Beverley Howry, of Washing- 
ton City, for information in regard to this branch of the 
Corbin family. 
Issue (2nd marriage) 
94. Charles, who married and died in Texas. 
95. Filmore M., of Kansas City, who has been twice married 
‘ and has children by last marriage. One of his daughters, 
Alice Corbin, is a well known writer. She married in 1905 
William P. Henderson, of Boston, and lives at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 
96. Frances, married Mr. Perkins. She and her husband died 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


(Concluded. ) 


HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER 
(Continued ) 


Benjamin* and Hannah Harrison had issue: 
4. Sarah*® 
5. Benjamin*® 
6. NathanieF 
7. Hannah‘, born at Indian Fields, Southwark parish, Surry county, 
December 15, 1678; married “the eleventh day of November, be- 
ing Thursday, Anno. Dom., 1672”, Philip Ludwell of “Green- 
spring” and “Rich Neck”, James City County, and died April 4, 
1731. (Ludwell Bible). Philip Ludwell, second of the name in 
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Virginia, was born Feb. 4, 1672, and died Jan. 11, 1726-27. He 
was Speaker of the House of Burgesses 1695, appointed to the 
Council in 1702, and Auditor General 1711-16. Hannah (Har- 
rison) Ludwell was, through her daughter, Mrs. Hannah Lee, 
grandmother of Richard Henry, Francis Lightfoot, Arthur and 
William Lee, and through another daughter, Mrs. Lucy Grymes, 
ancestress of Generals Henry and Robert E. Lee. Mrs. Lud- 
well’s tomb in the churchyard at Jamestown bears the following 
epitaph : 

“Under this Stone lies interred The Body of Mrs. Hannah Lud- 
well, relict of The Hon’ble Col. Philip Ludwell Esqr.. By whom 
she has left one son and two daughters. After a most exemplary 
Life spent in Cheerful innocence and Constant Exercise of Piety, 
Charity and Hospitality, she Patiently Submitted to Death on the 
4th day of April 1731, in the 52d year of her age.” 

8. Henry* 

4. Saran*® Brarr (Benjamin*) was born August 14, 1679, and died 
May 5, 1713. If some notices of her which have come down are true she 
was a lady of no ordinary character—especially for her time. In the New 
York State Library, before the fire, was an old manuscript volume con- 
taining copies of letters and other papers evidently collected by Governor 
Nicholson for use in his great quarrel with Dr. Blair. Nicholson was 
violent and unscrupulous in actions and words and evidently desired to 
attack Dr. Blair’s wife as well as himself. Two notices of her appear. 


“SARAH HARRISON’S PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


These are to C’tifye all persons in ye World, that I, Sarah Harrison, 
Daughter of Mr. Benja. Harrison, do & am fully resolved & by these 
presents do oblige myself (& cordially promise) to Wm. Roscow never 
to marry or to contract Marriage with any Man (during his life) only 
himself to confirm these presents. I the abovesaid Sarah Harrison do 
call the Almighty God to witness so help me God. Amen. 

Test: April ye 28, 1687. Sarah Harrison.” 


“MarRIAGE OF Dr. BLaiR AND SARAH HArrIsoN. 


Memorandum, when Mr. James Blair was married to Mrs. Sarah 
Harrison, it was done by one Mr. Smith, when she was to say, Obey, 
She said No obey, upon w’ch He refused to proceed & the second time 
she said No Obey & then he refused again to proceed. The third time 
she said No Obey; yet the sd Mr. Smith went on with the rest of the 
ceremony.” 

If the Reverend Doctor had not been prepared for this, then unheard 
of attitude of his new lady, he probably saw some point in the old joke 
that marriage begins with “Dearly beloved” and ends with “amazement.” 
(So it did in the English service.) 

William Roscow (1664-1700) of “Blunt Point”, Warwick County, to 
whom Sarah Harrison so solemnly pledged herself, married Mary (1675- 
1741) daughter of Col. William Wilson, of Elizabeth City County. 
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SarAH Harrison, WIFE or Dr. JAMEs BLAIR. 


From a portrait at 
William and Mary College. 
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James Blair, D. D., was born in Scotland (it is believed in Edin- 
burgh) in 1656 and was educated at the University of Edinburgh. In 
1685 Bishop Compton, of London, sent him to Virginia and for nine 
years he was minister of Henrico parish. In 1689 he was appointed 
Commissary to the Bishop of London. Being “deeply affected with the 
low state both of learning and religion” in Virginia, he became greatly 
interested in the establishment of a college in the colony, and set on foot 
a subscription which soon amounted to £2500. Governor Nicholson ac- 
tively supported the project before the Assembly of 1601, and Blair was 
sent to England to obtain royal support and a charter, which was granted. 
It was dated February 14, 1692, and Dr. Blair was chosen President of 
the College. There is no space to enter into Blair’s frequent disputes 
and long wrangles with Governors Andros, Nicholson and Spotswood 
and with various private individuals. In these he generally came out 
victorious. Bishop Burnet, who knew him, says (History of His Own 
Times) he was “a worthy and good man.” Whitfield, in his diary under 
date December 15, 1740, writes: “Paid my respects to Mr. Blair, 
Commissary of Virginia. His discourse was savoury aud such as tended 
to the use of edifying.” Dr. Blair was the author of a work on “Our 
Saviour’s Divine Sermon on the Mount”, 4 vols. 1722. He was long 
member of the Council and as President of that body was Acting Gov- 
ernor of Virginia from June 1740 to July 25, 1741. He died April 18, 
1743. Dr. and Mrs. Blair had no children. By Dr. Blair’s will he left 
£500 and his library to the College and £10,000 to his nephew John Blair, 
afterwards President of the Council. 

Dr. and Mrs. Blair were buried beside each other in Jamestown 
churchyard. Bishop Meade writing of a visit to that place in 1856, says: 
“Something special in the way of notice is due to the condition of the 
tombs of Commissary Blair and Mrs. Blair. The tombs were placed 
side by side and were very heavy and strong. The platform, sides, and 
ends were of white freestone, and the interior filled with bricks, well 
cemented. The top slabs on which the inscriptions were made, are of 
thick dark iron-stone, or black marle. A sycamore shoot sprung up be- 
tween the graves and is now a large tree. In its growth, it embraced 
on one end and at the top, the tomb of Mrs. Blair, one-third of which 
lies embedded in the body of the tree and is held immovable. All the 
interior, consisting of brick, and two of the side stones, have been en- 
tirely forced out of their places by the tree and lie scattered around, 
while the dark iron-stone slab is held in the air three feet above the 
surface of the earth, fast bound by the embrace of the body of the tree, 
into which it is sunk between one and two feet, the inscription being only 
partially legible. On the other side, the whole tomb of Commissary 
Blair has been forced away from its place by the roots and body of the 
tree, and is broken to pieces in all its parts. We found about two- 
thirds of the slab (on which was the inscription) scattered in three or 
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four fragments at some distance from each other, and having put them 
together made out an imperfect Latin memorial.” 

Since 1856, with exception of a part of the base, the tomb of Dr. 
Blair entirely disappeared, and during the time that Jamestown was un- 
protected from the vandalism of relic-hunters the shelf-like remainder 
of the tomb of Mrs. Blair was broken away. The illustration given here 
was made a number of years ago. The Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities has now had slabs with as much of the inscrip- 
tions as were known placed where the tombs formerly stood. 

Mr. Hugh Blair Grigsby reconstructed Dr. Blair’s epitaph from two 
transcripts furnished him and from his own observation and contributed 
it to Bishop Meade’s book. Following is the imperfect text: 


S. 

Vir Reverendius et Honorabalis 
JACOBUS BLAIR, A. M. 
In Scotia natus; 

In Academia Edinburgensi Nutritus, 
Primo Angliam deinde Virgian 
venit : 

In parte tenarum 
Annos LVIII. Evangeli, Preconis 
LIV. Commissarii 
Gulielmi et Marial Praesidis, 
e Brittanniae Principium 
Consiliarii 
Concilii Praesidis 
Coloniae Prefecta 
Munera sustinnit: 
ornavit 
um oris venusti Deus 
ate hilari sine (?) hospitali 
Munificent 
issimo egenis largo 
omnibus comi 
superavit 
Collegia bene diversain 
fundaverat 
ens Bibliothecam suam 
id alendum Theologiae studiosum 
Juventutem pauperiorem instituendam 
Testamento legavit 
Col. Maii in die 
Aetat: LXXXVII 
am desireatissimi 
Senis Laudem 
is nepotibus commendabunt 
pene marmore perinniora” 
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SYCAMORE IN JAMESTOWN CHURCH YARD WiTH Toms oF Mrs. BLAIR 
EMBEDDED IN IT. 


Photograph by H. P. Cook, Richmond, Va. 
Made about 1870. 
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The tomb of Mrs. Blair, with the exception of a piece in the tree, 
has been entirely destroyed. Professor J. Lesslie Hall, of William and 
Mary, in a paper in Vol. XI, of the Collections of the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society, quotes a part of the epitaph as printed in the Norfolk 
Beacon, in 1835: 

“Memoriae Sacram 
Here lyes in the hope of a Blessed Resurrection 
Ye Body of Mrs. Sarah Blair, Wife of 
Mr. James Blair, Commissary of Virginia 
Sometime Minister of this Parish. 
She was daughter of 
Col. Benjamin and M’rs Hannah Harrison of 
Surry, Born Aug. ye 14th 1678, Marriad Ja” 
{Here the inscription was hidden by being imbedded in the tree] 
“died May ye 5, 1713, exceedingly beloved and lamented” 


[Then follows a long Latin inscription partly concealed by the tree 
which clasps it.] 
(To be continued) 
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